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From the Christiun Herald. 
GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 


The American revolution developed characters 
of such sterling merit that the grave and the forget- 
fulness of death should not be permitted to conceal 
them from a posterity which have the most substan- 
tial reasons for remembering ancestral virtue with 
emotions of gratitude. The calm equanimity of peace 
would never have called into view the stern, yet mag- 
Ranimous qualities ot the patriot soldier ; war only, as 
horrible and dreadful as it is, has power to reveal the 
energy of the brave in full glory. The field, there- 
fore, in every age, when taken inthe sacred cause of 
human right ard the spirit of freedom, has been the | 
pathway to an enviable distinction—and many a war- 
rior whose duty has led him to an untimely grave has 
gathered a fresher and more enduring garland of repu- 
tation than a long life of civic virtue and labor might 
have gained him. Yet, it cannot be denied that a 
fictitious and seductive splendor has been associated | 
with deeds of chivalrous daring irrespective of the 
principle which may have prompted to action. 

But R’d. Montgomery was a man whose whole soul 
was put into his action, after a full and warm-hearted 
persuasion that what he proposed was morally right ; 
and, on the whole, conducive to the largest amouut 
of beneficence. Happy for young Ameriea, in her 
cloudy morning and the fierce struggle for national | 
existence, that her cause presented so much of tne | 
aspect:of suffering and oppressed innocence as to at- 
tract to her fearful standard a spirit so brave and ge- 
nerous as was Montgomery’s! 

Born in Ireland, and blessed with the lofty and pa- 
triotic education of the most favored class, he entered 
the army at an early age, and learned the art of war 
under the accomplished generals of those times. He 
was sent to America some years before the com- 
mencement of the revolution in the capacity of a 
captain ofthe British Grenadiers ; but, in 1772, three 
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ears before the war, he quitted the service of his | 


ing, and became a beloved citizen of a nation that 
was then pluming its wings for an eagle flight. Shall 
it be said that love, the gentlest yet strongest of pas- 
sions, rather than the impulses of republicanism, 
swayed him in this crisis of his life? Be it so; it was 
an honor even to Montgomery to love the beautiful 


—— —. 


was detained in an important Indian negotiation. The 
army reached Ticonderoga, August 21, 1775—were 
overtaken by General Schuyler at the Isle La Motte, 
who assumed his allotted share in the command, and 
made a successful landing at Isle aux Noix. From 
this post every onward step in their progress was 
doomed to be a contested one. St. John’s, a fortified 
post in the British Canadas, was the first spot where 
Montgomery began to redeem his farewell pledge to 
his amiable and affectionate wife. The last words 
she heard him utter were—you shall never blush for 
your Montgomery. 

A column of one thousand men was detached in 
boats from the Isle aux Noix, and, landing opposite 
St. Johns, marched to storm the formidable redoubts. 
They were received with a destructive cannonade 
from the fort, and encountered a numerous body of 
Indians in ambush. Finding their enterprise nearly 
hopeless, instead ot attempting to storm the fortress 
they threw up a breastwork as if to commence a lon 
drawn system of reduction, and immediately peteéatal 
to the Isle aux Noix. Such was the state of General 
Schuyler’s health, that he was compelled to leave 
the army, and once more the entire command of this 
important expedition reverted to Montgomery. On 
the 17th September the American forces left the 
island and opened a battery against St. Johns—but, 
being nearly destitute of ammunition, there was little 
prospect of an effectual attack until Montgomery 
made a masterly movement of a part of his force upon 
Fort Chambly, six miles distant from St. Johns, which 
he captured and found six tons of powder among the 
spoils of conquest. With this important acquisition 
he pressed his advance upon St. Johns so successful- 
ly as to have effected its surrender on the 12th of 
November, by which 500 regular troops and 100 
Canadians became prisoners of war, and 39 pieces of 
cannon, 7 mortars, 2 howitzers, and 800 small arms 
fell into the hands of the intrepid captors. 

In a few days after this, Montgomery was the 
conqueror of the city of Montreal, at which place he 
made prisoners of General Prescott and about one or 
two hundred soldiers. Governor Carleton barely 
escaped the fate of Prescott ; he was indeed for a few 
moments in the same house with a number of Ameri- 
can soldiers and escaped only by the air of unconcern 
and non chalance with which he walked out of the 
house attended by the housekeeper. He was convey- 








and sweetly accomplished being to whom he surren- 
dered his noble heart, and received one in return, ten- 
derly sensible to his manly graces, and devoted to his 
welfare. He married the daughter of Judge Living- 
ston, of the State of New York; and thus, as a mem- 


ed down the St. Lawrence in a boat propelled with 
mufiled oars as far as the Three Rivers, from 
whence he hurried to Quebec, and hastily put that 
important fortress, then the last hope of the British, 
into something like an attitude of defence. After 
taking possession of eleven vessels which were 
moored at the wharves and leaving a small garrison 





ber of one of our most respectable and patriotic fami- 
lies, he became a favorite son of America—soon 
enough, alas ! to write the certificate of his citizen- 
ship in his own blood! 

The successful attempt of Colonels Arnold and 
Allen on the British post at Ticonderoga indicated 
the future plan of procedure in relation to the Cana- 
das. It was determined to put down all English 
authority throughout the continent. The brave 
Montgomery and Schuyler were appointed to this 
service ; and Col. Waterbury’s regiment of the 
Connecticut line, and two regiments of New York, 
militia were reviewed in the city of New York, and 
destined for the northern campaign. One corps of 
this small ariny was commanded by the late veteran 


Col. Marinus Willet.” The entire force consisted of 


about three thousand men. 


On the arrival of the troops at Albany, the sole 
command devolved upon Montgomery, as Schuyler 





|to keep possession of the city, Montgomery urged 
i his way down the river with the design of investing 
| Quebec. 


While these events had been transpiring, Wash- 
‘ington, from his camp at Cambridge near Boston, 
' detached Col. Arnold with 1100 men to penetrate the 
| British territories in the vicinity of Quebec through 
the immense wilderness of what is now the State of 
Maine. Encountering hunger, sickness, and extreme 
fatigue, this little army emerged from the howling 
wilderness, eight hundred strong, and showed them- 
selves to their astonished foes from Point Levi, op- 
posite Quebec, Such was the consternation excited 
by their sudden appearance, that had they found im- 
mediate conveyanee across the river, Quebec must 
have fallen; but the time necessarily spent in 
assembling canoes, gave Carleton, who had just then 
escaped from the hands of Montgomery, time to 
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arrange his defences and call in the aid of the neigh- 
boring Canadians. When Arnold crossed the St. 
Lawrence and formed in battle array upon the cele- 
brated plains of Abraham, he found the enemy so 
well prepared for his reception that an attack was 
deemed unwise ; he sent a summons for the town to 
surrender and repeated it—but received no answer 
excepting the contemptuous one of firing upon his 
messenger. After displaying himself for a few days 
in this position he encamped at Point aux Trembles, 
about 20 miles below Quebec, to await the’ arrival of 
Montgomery. 

The junction of the two divisions took place on the 
first of December. Montgomery,{with his native de- 
cision, immediately appeared before Quebec to earn 
the laurels or the grave which Wolf had earned on 
the same rocky field. In afew days he opened a bat- 
tery within seven hundred yards of the citadel walls, 
but made no impression on account of the lightness of 
his artillery ; yet the cannonade which he constantly 
kept up served to mask his real designs which were 
to attempt an escalade. On the night of Dec. 3\st, 
the last night of the year 1775, Montgomery ordered 
Majors Brown and Livingston to make each a feigned 
attack upon the upper town, while Arnold and him- 
self made two real ones on the opposite side of the 
lower town. Montgomery attacked one side of the 
town washed by the St. Lawrence, .and Col. Arnold, 
with about 400 men, on the side washed by the river 
St. Charles. Montgomery’s column wound their way 
close under the dark rocks of Cape Diamond, ob- 
structed at every step by huge blocks of ice; but at 
length having reached the palisades and gateway of 
the fortification it was cut through and Montgomery 
entered the enclosure of the guard or block house at 
the head of his division. The guard house had been 
deserted by the soldiers on the first noise of the as- 
sailants ; but a straggler returning by chance took x 
a mateh and fired a peice of artillery loaded wit 
grape which swept the gateway just as Montgome 
entered. He and his aids were numbered with the 
dead. Through an unaccountable neglect of duty the 
surviving senior officer ordered a retreat. 

‘Arnold’s troops on the other side of the town forc- 
ed an entrance, took a battery, and the next morn- 
ing withstood the whole force of the British for three 
hours before they surrendered themselves as prisoners 
» of war. 
~The following particulars are detailed in an affida- 
vit of Mr. James Thompson, an aged inhabitant of 
Quebec, made at the time the remains of General 
Montgomery were removed to New York for reinter- 
ment accor@img fo an act of Congress authorizing the 
erection of a monument to his memory : 
~ «I, James Thompson of the city of Quebec, do 
testify and declare, that I served in the capacity of an 
Assistant Engineer, during the siege of this city, by 
Mmerican forces under the command of the late 
al Montgomery. In the attack made by the 

under his immediate command, in the night of 

the 3lst December, 1775, ona British post at the 
southernmost extremity ofthe city, near Pres de Ville, 
the General received a mortal wound, and with him 
were killed his two aids-de-camp, McPherson and 
Cheeseman, who were found on the morning of the 
ist January, 1776, almost covered over with snow. 
Mrs. Prentice, who kept a hotel at Quebec, and 
with whom General Montgomery had previously 
boarded, was brought..to view the body after it was 
_— in the guard room, and which she recognized, 
iy a particular mark which he had on the side of his 
head, to be the General’s, The body. then con- 
veyed to a house immediately opposite to the Presi- 
dent’s residence, who provided a genteel coffin, which 
was lined inside with flannel, and al of it with 
ack cloth. In the night of the 4th January, it was 
veyed by me from Gobert’s house, and interred 
in front of the gate, within a wall that sur- 










ded a powder magazine near the ramparts bound- 


ing on Louis’ Gate. The funeral service was per- 
formed at the grave, by the chaplain of the garrison. 
His two aids-de-camp were buried in their elothes, 
without any cofiins, and no person was buried within 
twenty-five yards of the general. The coffin of the 
late General Montgomery, taken up on the morning 
of the 16th of the present month of June, 1818, 13 
the identical coffin deposited by me on the day of his 
burial, and the present contains the remains of the 
late general. Subsequent to the finding of General 
Montgomery’s body, I wore his sword, being lighter 
than my own, and on going to the Seminary where 
the American officers were lodged, they recognized 
the sword, which affected them so much that num- 
bers of them wept, in consequence of which I have 
never worn the sword since.’ 

Thus passed from life the generous and lofty mind- 
ed Richard Montgomery. His virtues were eulogiz- 
ed by some eloquent*members of the English Paria- 
ment and drew forth an expression from the tyran- 
nical prime minister which breathes so much of the 
agony of malice that eulogium could not be more elo- 
quent in his praise—*‘ curse on his virtues; they have 
undone his country.” 
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From the London Nautical Magazine for June. 


ON DISCOVERIES IN THE VICINITY OF THE SOUTH 
PpoLEe.—Captain Cook explored the Antarctic circle as 
high as the latitude of 71° 10/ and fell in with a 
frightful and appalling accumulation of ice islands, 
and closely packed field-ice. He could go no further. 

Mr. Weddell, whose bold and perilous exploits, 
some years back, ( in not only traversing the north 
an? south Atlantic, but likewise in encountering the 
ice-bergs and islands of latitudes a thousand miles in 
extent, in two small barks, ) must ever challenge the 
highest admiration, penetrated to the latitude of 74 
deg. 15 min., the highest latitude ever attained in the 
history of navigation within the Antartic regions. 
He decidedly discourages the hypothesis of an An- 
tartic continent, or of many lands existing in the 
neighborhood of the south pole; though itis obser- 
vable that he saw unknown coasts to the south of the 
Shetlands, tending southerly about latitude 64 deg. 
But it is also certain, that from thence to the highest 
F point to which he or any other navigator ever sailed, 74 
deg. 15 min., he fell in with no other land whatever, 
which is certainly some proof that it differs ver 
materially from the Arctic regions inthisrespect. It 
is well known that navigators generally attribute 
the formation of very extensive and compact field-ice 
to the not very remote propinquity of islands. Now, 
although Captain Cook fellin with extensive and im- 
penetrable fields of close packed ice, in latitudes 70 
and 71 deg.,it is certain from the report of Weddell, 
that much higher latitudes are totally free from it. 
This exhibits a very extraordinary phenomenon in 
natural philosophy, which should be investigated. 

As connected with the temperature of the two- 
frigid zones, it will strike their respective readers 
that Weddell and Foster are in their testimony some- 
what at issue with each other. Although from the 
unprecedented high latitude which Weddell attained, 
it may seem that his own discoveries are a little 
at variance with his opinions upon this point, yet he 
evidently favors the prevailing opinion of the superior 
cold of the Antarctic regions. He traversed, by his 
account, a thousand miles of ocean, part of which 
was beset with stupendous ice-bergs, and, although 
sometimes in imminent peril, yet his ships do not 
appear, at any time, to have been beset as the ships 
of our northern navigators, for the last two centuries 
and upwards, generally have been in the same lati- 
tudes. In the very high latitude ot 74 deg. 15 min., 
Weddell notices the very important fact, that no 

field-ice whatever was to be seen, but flights of innu- 
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merable birds ; and also the very extraordinary cir- | would not their character be still more degraded than 
cumstance, that in 72 deg. 38 min. not a single par- | that of the wretched wanderers of Tierra del Fuego? 
ticle of ice of any description was to be seen, and the | Che narratives, it may be said with which Benjamin 





temperature was mild and serene. These facts so 
unlike any circumstances ever observed in the north- 
ern parallels, are certainly encouraging to the promo- 
ters of Australian discoveries, while at the same time 


they oppose, with some degree of collision, the} 


opinion to which Weddell also subscribed, of the 
coldness of the southern parallels. 
ice suggested by St. Pierre as surrounding the south 
Pole, is here expleded ; as also is the question, so far 


as Weddell had the opportunity of doing it, of lands | Antarctic circle? 
terious point as to the causes of the polarity of the 


existing near it: because in the neighborhood of the 
South Shetlands, in the latitude 62 or 63 deg., very 


inuch field-ice was invariably found, and in 72 deg. | 


The cupola of 
'the marvellous is gone by. t 
result from penetrating to very high latitudes in the 


ide Tudela, Marco, Paulo, and Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto amused listening crowds, and often practised on 
the credulity of civilized, or rather half civilized 
Europe, of splendid orientri cities, amazing displays 


of treasure, and customs diverse from any thing pre- 
|viously known among mankind, in Tartary, China, 
and India, were told in other times: but the age of 





Then what again wiil 
It will neither establish the mys- 


needle, nor will it open a short passage to new com- 
mercial marts. But if it will assuredly not do this, 


38 min. and all above, as in 74 deg. 15 min., no com-|is there nothing else that it can accomplish in ascer- 


pact ice of this description hemmed in his ships, it 
amounts to a very strong presumption, to say ne 
more, that the seas in high Antarctic latitudes are by 
no means intersected with lands like the Arctic 
paraliels. The intense cold which prevails for many 
degrees in the neighborhood of the Shetlands, doubt- 





| ti 


taining whether the phenomena of high Arctic latitudes 
reign in the Antarctic. ‘The aurora borealis,” 
says Weddell, « I particularly looked for during the 
ime the sun was below the horizon, but nothing of 


the kind was observable.” The polarity of the nee- 


|die likewise, in these latitudes, seems but faintly 


less proceeds from this vast accumulation; but the | visible, from some unknown cause. ‘It appeared 
clear seas and comparatively mild temperature which | evident, ”’ says the same navigator, “that the mag- 
exists ten or twelve degrees higher towards the! netic energy of the earth upon the needle, was much 


pole, (as only three ice islands were in sight at this 


point, ) certainly favors the anticipations of Weddell, | p 
‘horizontal action in the needle, which must be at- 


that, “‘an open field of discovery even to the South 
Pole, may crown the endeavors of navigators. ” 

Under these circumstances, is it not, sir, much fo 
be regretted, that upwards of ten years should have 
elapsed from the date of Mr. Weddell’s unprecedented 
enterprise, and that no further attempt, officially 
authorized by the Government of a great maritime 
people, should have been made. Is the field of dis- 
covery, so auspiciously opened by a private adven- 
turer of our own country, to be left to the science 
and the skill of other countries? Profiting from our 
example, other maritime powers nearer to the south- 
ern latitudes, may, through the means of steam navi- 
gation, endeavor to snatch those laurels which seein 
to lie within our grasp. 





Why not then apply the agency of steam to the 


high purposes of science, as well as to those of com- | 
‘being struck at once with the capacity of painful 
'endurance with which humanity is endowed, and the 
cool and cheerful intrepidity with which they come 


merce? That it is capable of being so applied, and 
in certain circumstances with very considerable ef- 
fect, will strike those who think muchon the subject. 

A vessel propelled by steam is not encumbered 
by rigging and sails, which, in steering amongst the 
stupendous ice-bergs of the southern frigid zone, is 
sometimes calculated to impede and delay it in its | 
required course. A steam ship is worked with pre- | 
cision and facility, whether the wind be favorable or | 


have been absolutely invincible. 
then, we contend, are offered, through#the agency of 


no 


eon 


diminished when far to the southward, partly, 
doubt, arising from the increasd dip or diminution of 


tracted in an increased degree by the ebjects imme- 
diately about it. ” 

Every thing, sir, on the other hand which can 
reasonably be expected to be done in the work of 
discovery in the Arctic regions, seems to have been 
done. Captain Ross, Captain Parry, and Captain 
Franklin have, with unwearied patience and skill 
explored these seas. The climate, coast, and all the 
various phenomena connected with those bleak, in- 
hospitable regions, have been ascertained, and care- 
fully noted by the science and the adventure of these 
commanders ; the first of whom, however, in his late 
voyage, very narrowly escaped the untimely fate of 
Sir John Willoughby and his crew, who were frozen 
up in the bay of Archangel. No one can read the 
narration of their respective expeditions, without 


batted evils, which, to more ordinary minds, would 
Increased facilities, 


steam, of exploring the southern regions to, higher 
latitudes, even than those attained by Weddell. 
If it should be suggested that the very remote 


adverse ; is arrested without the operose process of | locality of England from the scene of discovery here 
anchors; and in all respects she may be thought! suggested, furnishes a serious impediment to its 
more manageable in circumstances of peril and diffi- | prosecution, it may be rejoined, that a sort of depot 





culty than when loaded with masts and rigging.* 
But it may be asked, probably, what are the great | 
advantages to be attained by prosecuting discoveries | 
in these regions? If there exist Australian lands, | 
they are probably destitute of inhabitants, and Cook | 
himself declared his opinion, even while engaged in 
their discovery, that they were lands scarcely worth | 
searching for. | 
It is indubitably true, that none of the marvels with | 
which the mouths of travellers were filled in the mid- 
dle ages, could be recounted by our nautical adven- 
turers. Even were there inhabitants farther south, 


* The author would not, however, here be mistaken. 
Between a steamer of the largest size, and a frigate, 
rigged and equipped for sea, there exists not the 

lightest comparisoa in point of majesty and beauty. 

he structure and proportion of the last constitutes her 
among the finest objects of art, but the first assumes in 
appearance a very ordinary junk. The only point in 
question, now is, which is the most available, under 





these circumstances, for the purposes of discovery. 


might be formed on an eligible part of the sou 
coast of Tierra del Fuego, sheltered from the storm 
and impetuous gusts, and mountainous swell, whi¢ 
at certain periods sweep round the neighborhood of 
Cape Horn. Several positions or stations offer them- 
selves for purposes of this kind, but none more secure 
or commodious, perhaps, than Indian cove in New 
Year’s sound. A sumpter ship from England, might 
accompany the steam vessels with necessary freight- 
age and stores. A three years’ expedition, from 
leaving the shores of England, would, perhaps, be 
necessary ; but if a farther time were requisite, there 
would be no difficulty in arranging it. These stores 
might be disembarked on the Fuegian coast, which 
spot might form an excellent victualling port for the 
Australian adventurers. 

The South Shetlands, indeed, would be ten degrees 
or thereabouts, nearer to the South Pole: but its 
drear and frozen charatter—(a country destitute of 


animal or of vegetable life—without soil, but reared » 


in columns of impenetrable rock, enclosing and pro- ~ 


ducing large masses of ice—shorn even of the com. ~~ 
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forts of inhospitable Greenland, ) is utterly unfit even| The committee, after adverting to the * hundreds 
for this purpose. of islands, reets, and shoals, unmarked upon an 
In times of profound peace, is it too much, sir, to! chart, and unknown to common navigators, ” whic 
expect that the first naval power on the globe, should | exist in those seas, proceed to recommend the equip- 
traverse the world in pursuit of science as well as of | went of a fleet for ‘* exploration,” or discovery, to 
commerce? consist of two vessels of 200 tons each, with a tender 
: of 100 tons, and a store ship of competent dimensions, 
From ihe Newcastle ( Eng.) Journal. to be accompanied by a sloop of war for protection, 
THE WHALE FISHERY. | and to “secure peaceful and friendly relations with 
The importance of the whale fishery, not only to| the inhabitants of the islands” in those seas. The 
the merchant adventurers, or mercantile shipping| meaning of this is, of course, to take possession of 
interests, but in.a national view, as educating a race | and establish a setUement on some island convenient- 
of hardy and enterprising seamen for the royal ma- | ly situated as a place of resort for refreshments, or 
rine, has occasionally been talked: about in this | repairs by the whalers. The object is laudable, for 
country, in parliament and out of it, but never in! surely, if ever industry had fair claim to national 
truth received with attention, or was regarded with) guardianship and assistance, it is that which flourish- 
that mens of which it is so eminently deserving.| es, not, as the committee ably remark, by a “mere 
We allude more especially to the whale fishery of the| exchange of commodities, but by the creation of 
south seas and great Pacific. Our trans-atlantic| wealth by labor from the ocean.” The subject—en- 
brethren are neither such short-sighted or luke-| couragement of the south sea whale fishery—is well 
warm observers in matters of high public concern.| worthy the more special attention of our own govern- 
Although their traffic in that vast expanse hasalready| ment. With the advantages we possess by our set- 
attained an extraordinary development, and might) tlements and colonies on the coasts of New Holland, 
seem equal to satiate the aspirations the most soar- | it seems strange that our successful progress should 


ing; but with them success unparalleled serves but as| fall short of that of our enterprising brethren of the 
a stimulant to exhaustless energies, and what has | West. 


been accomplished, however extraordinary in extent, 
73 viewed but as an earnest of what remains in store, 














i NERS. 
and may be achieved. Over the globe industrial they eed -cemanase 
march from one triumph to another; in the words of His Masesty’s SHIP agp gg 
the poet, “they conquer known worlds, and then Nassau, July 6th, 1836, 


imagine new.” The American south sez fishery has| Srr:—I have the honor to inform you that the 
reached a growth of such gigantic proportions, and | light-house lately erected on the 8S. E. point of Abaco, 
has become an object, nationally, of such high import, | and on the south end of Gun Bay, are in operation. 
that the state has deemed it expedient to come in| They are both revolving lights, showing a bright flash 
aid of the spirited trader, by devising means for his| every 50 seconds. , 
protection, so as to enable him to enlarge the sphere} The lantern on the light-house at Abaco, is 154 
of his operations, in the perfect confidence of security., feet above the level of the sea, and may be seen from 
We learn by papers of the United States, that a _an elevation of 14 feet, at the distance of 174 miles. 
committee on naval affairs has been sitting, in which | The lantern at Gun Bay is 13 feet above the sea, 
the condition and prospects of the south sea Pacific | and may be seen at the distance of 134 miles from an 
whale fishery have been carefully examined; and_| elevation of thirteen feet. 

resolutions have passed for recommending to the! I take leave to subjoin their geographical position, 
Senate various measures calculated to promote its; Light-houses on S. E. point of Abaco—lat. 25, 51, 
extension and facilitate its operations. The report) 30, N. long. 77, 10, 45, W. 

now lies before us, from which, for the present, we| Light-house on Gun Bay—lat. 25, 34, 30, N. long, 
shall content ourselves with the following brief; 79, 18, 34, W. 

sketch ot the actual situation of this mighty interest | I have, &c. 











in the ports of the United States of America :— | RICHARD OWEN, 
Number of vessels engaged in the whale Commander. 
fishery to the south seas, - . - 460) 
Which, on an average of 376 tons each, makes 172, ee i . . re 
500: ns, or one-tenth of the whole tonnage of Extract of a letter from Lieut. W. Foley. 


. | 
the United States. | Sea Monster tn THE Bay or Bencar—“On 


The average cost ofthese vessels is $ 40,000, requir-| my voyage to Madras, in May last I saw a most ex- 
ing therefore an active capital of $18,400,000. |traordinary fish, and which had never before been 
Each time this whale fleet puts to sea, there is requir-| seen by any seaman on board, although some of the 
~ed for victualling ana outfit— officers and crew had been employed in the whale 
barrels 80,000 | fishery. It was of the size of a whale, but differing 





Pork and Beef 


° - - barrels 79,000 | from that animal in shape—spotted like a leopard, in 
Molasses, - - - gallons 261,000)a very beautiful manner. It eame close under the 
Coffee - - : - pounds 552,600) stern of the ship, during a calm, and we had a mag- 
Sugar - 5 - - pounds 256,800 | nificent opportunity for viewing it. It had a very 
Tea - - - - pounds 172,500)large dorsal fin, which it moved about with great 
Rice : : - - tierces 1,300 | rapidity, when made angry, in consequenee of the 
Duck (sail cloth) - - pieces 46,460 | large stones that we threw down upon it rashly, for 
Cordage - - - tons 8,960 | it possessed sufficient strength to have broken the 
Iron Hoops, - - - tons 4,600 | rudder and stove in the stern of the ship. Several 
ume - - - Sheets 552,000 large fish, seemingly dog fish, about a cubit in length 

ves - <“ ; 


s - 10,000,000 | and upwards, were gamboling about the monster, 
Whaling gear, harpoons, &c. dolls. value 460,000 | entering its mouth at pleasure, and returning to the 


Besides large quantities of heans, corn, pease, po-| water again. The following will give you some idea 
tatoes, &c. The committee state that, directly and | ofitsshape: The mouth very large, dorsal fin black 
indirectly, from 50,000,000 to 70,000,000 of property | or dark ecra-_ tall also, both covered with spots 
are embarked in the fishery, and that it employs from | like a leopard; head lizard shaped. May it not be 
9,000 to 12,000 seamen; that “it is a nursery for| the Plesiosaurus, or a species of that fish, known" to 
seamen for which no substitute ean be found ; emi-|have existed formerly in the waters of the ocean? 


_ > hently fitted to form precisely such men as the nation | Having given you this statement, it is proper that I 
~ Fequires for times oftrial and struggle. ” should also give you the names of those who were 
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eye witnesses of the existence of this extraordinary | Were a hundred effective men to leave nearly two 
animal. They are as follows : hundred ‘sick, worse than altogether exposed, (for they 

Capt. Tingate, at the time commanding the ship | were partially unpenned,) to rush upon an linpene- 
Cashmere Merchant, now commanding the Competi-|trable morass, covered with the thickest wood- 
tor; Mr. Smellie, Mr. Pike, and Mr. Landers, officers growth, and extending for miles, asa river swamp? 
of the vessel. The above gentlemen will corroborate | Should Philip and his one hundred and fifty warriors 
my statement. Capt. Tingate and Mr.Smellie were old | have been alone in ambush there, it were sufficient 
sailors, and had never before seen the fish or one|cause for hesitation. This, over elevated hills too, 
resembling it. There were also several European | within fifty or sixty yards of the woods, leaving iu 
seamen on board, not one of whom had ever seen it) their rear, at seventy yards distance, a thickly under- 
before.” —Journal of the Asiatic Society for January. | brushed creek, from which heavy volleys were then 














being fired—a defile of four hundred yards to be over- 

— come before the small horse-force at hand could have 
DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. been made at all available. To every ingenuous 

mind, a glance at the position of the post showed that 

CASE OF MAJOR GATES. it was any thing but an advantageous site for military 

To Major Gates of the U. S. Army. operations, however convenient it might have been 


as a depot; and, if we mistake not, you were strictly 
Mason: It is with deep interest that we have | enjoined by your superior, on leaving Fort Barnwell, 
heard the decision of the Court of Inquiry, called for to regard it only as such, maintaining it inviolate at 
by you, with reference to your conduct as the officer | all hazards. Your observation made to us, as to the 
of the regular army, entrusted with the charge, not| greater value of two hundred sick men than the buri- 
only of the numerous invalids of our brigade left at} al of two dead ones, while urging on the construction 
Fort Barnwell, but the large stores of subsistence for|of the fortress, is enough to atone to the families 
those of our fellow soldiers who had been ordered to| themselves of the deceased—armies should not be 
operate by them upon the interior. more scrupulous. 
As this communication is one that has sprung from! Dear sir, we find it difficult to refrain from closing 
the fullness of our hearts, and is intended to spread | this note,-with the hearty wish that you would treat 





at least as far as the decision in question, let us open| the whole matter with an utter indifference, awaiting 
it with a glance at the very unfavorable position ne-| with due patience the reparation of an injury which 
cessarily assumed by you in taking command of us.| your fellow-officers must, sooner or later, feel them- 
Circumstances had already taught us to regard the 


| Selves utterly repentant at having inflicted. We una- 
campaign of Florida as one of duty, apart from all the 


|nimously concur in the opinion, that, had you so far 
enthusiasm which belonged to our youth, and the en-| forgotten your duty to to the sick and wounded, to 


ergy and enterprise required of us as freemen. We | the army, in charge of whose subsistence you were 
believed that we should find in you nothing more than | placed, as to have risked all, either from apprehension 
the willing organ of an austere military despotism, | of the world’s opinion, or for the honor of capturing 
and we: were prepared to obey you. How different|a few Indians, when there were thousands of troops 
are our feelings now—how very diferent were they | detailed for that purpose, and when there was every 
an hour after our introduction to yon. Let a free} probability that many of our men would have been 


exhibit ef them throughout this whole paper go far-| sacrificed in the attempt, fully compensating to the 
ther to evince them. We will not animadvert upon | 


the decision in question, nor the order predicated upon | 
it, but submit a candid statement to your friends. | Martial, to answer for your conduct ; and we are onl 

Three weeks had scarcely passed over us, as garrison- | surprised that much commendation, rather than this 
ed for the protection of the sick, the wounded, and the | unmerited attack upon your character as a man of 
public stores of the left wing, when, from the spread| honour anda soldier, should have been the conse- 
of disease, the decay of provisions, and the approach | quence of your command over the troops from South 
of the intense heat of summer, you were obliged to is- | Carolina. In your deportment towards us in the affair, 
sue orders for a considerable extension of the picket-| we are happy to acknowledge the highest traits of 
ing, and this when the enemy was known to be in the | magnanimity, however much it might have been en- 
neighborhood, and the materials to be procured at|deavored to include us in the censure that has fallen 
great hazard. upon you ; and however much we do contemn the at- 

Scarcely had the works advanced to being fully 


tempt, yon have even taken the whole burden upon 
under operation, when an unexpected attack was | yourself, and, single-handed, opposed the ungenerous 
made upon them, and two men of the garrison killed. | insinuations. May you ever continue to receive, 


Who amongst us is prepared to vouch for the force| from the militia who may hereafter fall under your 
engaged? It was to te drawn only from rapid con-| command, the same heart-felt esteem which we here 
jecture on our part. Not an express had been receiv-| most sincerely and cordially express towards you, 


savages the trifling loss they might sustain, you would 
in all probability have been called before a Court 








ed from the main column, which was to have return- PAUL QUATTLEBUM, Captain 
ed in ten days, as we were induced to believe. There Lexington Volunteers. 
Was every reason to suppose that the Indians had been JOSEPH D. ALLEN, Captain 


collecting, from the throwing down of our old work 


Barnwell Cadets company H. ist reg. 
and from the imposibility of an Indian force being 


of S. C. volunteer militia. 





kept enmasse longer than a few weeks at one time—| . W. W. SMITH, ial 
ee probable that the western tribes had been| . First Lieut. company B. S. C. militia. 
disbanded, and ordered to form upon King Philip, JAMES M. HUTTO, First Lieutenant 


with a view of safety and succor. This, togeth- Barnwell Cadets, company H. Ast reg. 

pager the departure of the steamboat, which “took S.C. volunteer militia. 

place on the morning of the attack, carrying with her ALLEN M. O’DOM, 

the piece of ordinance intended by you as a chief J.J. RYAN, ; 

means of defence, were so many strong reasons for Lieutenants of Barnwell Cadets. 

your discretion, and ot ane yen ee in pd _ May 9, 1836. 
which induced you rather fo expostulate ; 

Scoinat, than to give Eedenemen to or encourage, an EXxPrpRESSION OF PUBLIC OPINION.—At a meeting 

unnecessary quixotism on our parts. Again, what|of the Barnwell Volunteers, held at the come ae on 

military eye, at all accustomed to Indian warfare, but Monday, the Ist August, 1836, in pursuance of pubs 

would, at an instant, have discovered the ground as an | lic notice, to take into consideration the oat te 

insuperable obstacle to the faintest exhibit of prowess ?| Major Gates, of the United States Army, Capt. Je« 
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seph D. Allen was called to the chair, and Lieut. J.J. 
Ryan appointed Secretary. 

On motion of William H. Allen, the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed a committee to draught a pre- 
amble and resolutions: James Patterson, Samuel 
Overstreet, and John S. Brown. 

The committee retired for a few moments, and re- 
turned, and reported the following preamble and re- 
solutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

It is with feelings of sincere regret that we have 
learned the dismissal of Major Gates from the army 
of the United States, for an alleged breach of duty 
while commanding at Fort Barnwell, Volusia ; and as 
a company left at, and for the protection of that post, 
under the command of Major Gates, we deem ita 
duty we owe to the country at large, and to the cha- 
racter of a brave and gallant officer, to lay before the 
public such facts are not generally known, and which 
we consider calculated to remove all censure from the 
conduct of Major Gates. 

Fort Barnwell, situated on the St. John’s river, was 
established for the protection of provisions brought 
up from Picolata, and was considered to be the ren- 
dezvous of the left wing of the army in Florida, from 
whence the left wing, composed of regulars and vo- 
lunteers from South Carolina, under the command of 
Gen. Eustis, were regularly to draw their provisions 
and ammunition stores, while acting against the ene- 
my on the Withlacoochee. : 

Fhe location of this fort is peculiarly unfavorable ; 
situated in an old field, ited chews and below with 
an impenetrable river swamp, at the distance of from 
one hundred and fifty yards to two hundred, together 
with a thick hammock, atthe distance of two hundred 


by the commanding General of the left wing. At the 
Major’s own request a court of inquiry was held—the 
result is known. , 

It is not our.purpose to censure the conduct of any; 
our only desire is, that justice may be done to a gal- 
lant ofhcer, who has devoted nearly thirty years of his 
life to the service of his country, and who, in every 
situation, in peace and in war, bas honorably sustain- 
ed the character of an American soldier. We say then, 
from every circumstance connected with the attack 
on Fort Barnwell, that Major Gates acted perfectly 
right in not making a sortie. He acted as an officer 
should have acted. The fort, at best, was a tempo- 
rary affair. A few days previous to the attack, one 
side had been taken down for the purpose of enlarging 
it, and was on that occasion not finished, having the 
picketing hastily stuck up. The provisions, both for 
man and horse, were on the outside, together with 
ammunition and medical stores, which might have 
been easily destroyed. If Major Gates had then made 
a sortie, there were not more than one hundred and 
thirty men sufficiently well to have accompanied him. 
Of the one hundred and sixty odd men who would 
have been left in the fort, one half were recovering 
from sickness, and the other half too sick to do any 
thing whatever. 

Major Gates would have been compelled to attack 
the enemy from the open field, unprotected, while he 
was concealed behind the hill, in the hammock and 
swarap. If he had succeeded in routing the Indians, 
they would have fled through a hammock and 
swamp so impenetrable, that none but the furious 
blood-hound could have followed them. If they had 
succeeded in routing him, they might have then 





and fifty yards, directly in front, and a high hill be- 
tween the hammock and the fort; the fort itself was | 
rudely constructed, built of imperfect materials, | 
thrown up in great haste, and under many disadvan- | 
tages. | 
or the protection of this fort two hundred and nine- | 
ty odd men were lelt; more than one half of whom 
were detached from different companies in conse- 
quence of sickness, being afflicted with the various dis- 
eases: which are so well known to have prevailed 
throughout the army, and were unable to proceed 
further on the march. Captains Allen and Quattle- 
bum’s companies consisted, together, of about one 
hundred and thirty men. When Quattlebum arrived 
at the fort, he had not more than fifteen men consi- 
dered fit for duty. Allen’s company was at first 1n 
ood health, but soon, at least one half became affect- 
ed with the maladies of the camp, and we were com- 
pelled to procure men out ot the number of those, not 
yet recovered of the measles and other diseases, to 
perform guard duty. Durfng our stay at Fort Barn- 
well nearly every man of us was at some time pros- 
trated with sickness, and at no time were there more 
than from one hundred and thirty to one hundred and 
ne men capable of performing duty. 
in the morning of the 14th April, while a small 
party from the fort were engaged in digging a grave | 
eyond the hill, near the hammock, they were fired 
upon by the Indians, and two of their number killect ; 
the others succeeded in reaching the fort; in a few 
minutes we were fired upon on every side, by a foe, 
whose numbers were unknown,as but few of the sava- 
ges were seen, in comparison to the number of rifles 
red. The attack lasted for some time, when the ene- 
my finally appeared to collect on thes outheast side, 
behind the hill before mentioned, and in the swamp 
and hammock on that side, continued to fire upon us. 
We fought them from our pickets. Major Gates 
himself personally superintended the firing of the 
howitzer, Sergeant Holliday, who was acquainted 
with the management of the howitzer, and who had 
been detailed for that duty, having been one of the 
two who were killed while digging the grave. The 








Major acted with the utmost firmness and intrepidity. 
He did not make a sortie: for this he was censured 


rushed into the fort, and massacred a garrison worn 
out with sickness and fatigue. What might have 
been the consequence attending the loss of this fort to 
the army of General Eustis? That General had told 
Major Gates, when he left Fort Barnwell, that in 
eight or ten days he would send back for provisions. 
Suppose, then, by some precipitate or ill-judged 
movement, Major Gates had lost the fort—suppose 
General Eustis had taken a different route from the 
one he did take, and, according to his own word, had 
sent back to the fort for provisions for his army, and 
his baggage train had found the fort and provisions 
destroyed—is it not clear that the lives of thirteen or 
fourteen hundred men would have been jeoparded ? 

From every circumstance, then, connected with 
the attack on Fort Barnweil, we feel justified in 
saying, that, had Major Gates made a sortie, it must 
have been one in which he could at best have gained 
nothing, and in which he might probably have lost 
every thing; for we did not know, neither do we 
now know, the real force by which we were assailed: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That the conduct of Major Gates, during 
the attack on Fort Barnwell, meets our highest ap- 
probation; and we sincerely regret that circumstances 
have been so represented as to induce the President 
to strike his name from the roll of the army. 

Resolved, That the conduct of Major Gates, not 
only during the attack on Fort Barnwell, but towards 
the officers and soldiers under his command, on every 
oceasion, entitles him to our warmest thanks and 
esteem : that we are gratified to Jearn his intention of 
placing his case more fully before the President, and 
that we shall hail with pleasure his restoration to the 
service of his country. 

Resolved, That should the President not deem it 
compatible, upon the representations which have 
been made to him ‘in relation to Major Gates, to 
restore him to the service, he would be acting in con- 
formity with the wishes of many of his fellow-citi- 
zens by giving him a court martial. 

_ Resolved, That — of this preamVle and resolu- 

tions be signed by the chairman and secretary, and 
forwarded to Major Gates and the President of. the: 
United States. 
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Resolved, That the papers in Washington City, 
Charleston, Augusta, Geo. New Orleans, Boston, and 
New York, will confer a favor by publishing the 
above preamble and resolutions. 

JOSEPH D. ALLEN, Chairman. 

J.J. RYAN, Secretary. 





From the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
NAVAL REMINISCENCE. 


The capture of the U. S. frigate President, by a 
British squadron off Long Island, near the close of 
the last war, was marked by many interesting circum- 
stances which have been communicated to us by an 
eye witness. 

It is well known that the President sustained con- 
siderable injury by striking on the bar near Sandy 
Hook, on the night she put to sea, which greatly im- 
peded her sailing. This incident, and the delay occa- 
sioned by it, rendered it very doubtful whether she 
would be able to elude the enemy’s vigilance, who were 
known to have a force of three frigates and a 64 gun 
ship cruizing along the coast. As the day dawned, 
the apprehensions of Commodore Decatur were real- 
ized. The whole of the enemy’s squadron was in 
sight, and at no great distance, and in a brief interval, 
their clouds of canvass were seen raised to the breeze 
in eager pursuit. The largest of the frigates, the 
Endymion, a a of equal size and force with the 
President, took the lead in the chase, and it was very 
apparent that her superior sailing would render all 
hope of escape from her futile. Not that there was 
any disinclination to try the issue of a brush with her 
single-handed; on the contrary, such was the confi- 
dence in our naval superiority, and in the hero who 
commanded, that every heart would have exulted at 
the thought of such an encounter, without a fear of 
its consequences. But Decatur saw that it he com- 
menced an engagement with the Endymion, it would 
hardly be decided before the ships would arrive, and 
determine the result against him. The chase contin- 
ued fresh and animated until after sun set, when the 
enemy’s ship having arrived within gunshot, began 
to pour in a well directed fire. At this moment De- 
catur conceived a plan, which, with his characteristic 
decision he determined to carry, if possible, into ex- 
ecution. It was no jess than to run the President 
alongside the Endymion, carry her by boarding, es- 
cape by her superior sailing, and leave his own crip- 
pled vessel a prey to the enemy. 

The conception was worthy the hero, and was hail- 
éd with three enthusiastic cheers by the crew, when 
communicated to them. Orders were promptly given 
to wear ship for the purpose, but the enemy took the 
alarm, and stood off, thus frustrating the intrepid ma- 
neuvre. 

No alternative was now left but to fight the Endym- 
ion at her own distance, and matters soon wore a ter- 
rific aspect. A running fire commenced on both 
sides, which was fatal to many of the oflicers of the 
President. Mr. Babbit, the first lieutenant, was 
killed early in the action, and lieutenant Hamilton 
was soon after cut in two by an 18 pre shot. This 
amiable officer shook hands and took leave of a friend, 
as he departed to his station, and in a few minutes, 
when that friend was hastening to the quarter deck to 
make a report to the commodore, he met his faiti:ful 
seryant, who exclaimed in a tone of anguish, “ Oh sir, 
poor Mr. Hamilton is just killed.” 

Meanwhile, the contest which had raged fiercely 
for more than an hour, began to abate, on the part of 
the enemy, and it was very evident that they were 
unable to continue it much longer. As their fire 
ceased, Lieut. Howell observed to a midshipman, who 
was standing by his side, ** Well, we have flogged that 
fellow after all; he can fight no longer.” He had 
scarcely uttered these words, when a gun flashed and 
he exclaimed “ No, she is firing yet.” The midship- 
man moved to look as he spoke, but hearing a groan 








at the moment, he turned round, and the gallant How- 
ell was lying on the deck in the convulsions of death. 
That very flash was but the precursor of the fatal shot 
which struck him while he was speaking. The mid- 
shipman found that he had himself narrowly escaped 
the same shot, it having carried away a part of the 
hilt of his own dirk, which was hanging by his side. 

By this time the Pomone and Tenedos frigates hav- 
ing come up, had taken their positions to pour in upon 
the President their murderous broadsides, and further 
resistance to such unequal odds seemed madness. 
Painful as the necessity was, it now seemed imperious, 
and Decatur gave order for the flag to be struck. 

Though it was in the latter part of January, the sun 
rose next morning with a mild and vivid radiance. 
The hostile attitude of the parties having been changed 
by the result into the relation of victors and vanquish- 
ed, it now only remained to the victors to make the 
any preparations to transport their prize to Ber- 
muda. 

On Commodore Decatur, however, and the survi- 
vors was devolved the sad duty of consigning to their 
graves, the remains of those who had fallen in the 
bloody contest. The bodies of Lieutenants Babbit, 
Hamilton and Howell, wrapped in tarry sheets, were 
borne to the ship’s side, and prepared to be con- 
signed to the depths below. Around stood the silent 
group, attended by a detachment of British marines, 
who were deputed to pay them the closing honors of 
war. The Episcopal burial service was read in an 
impressive manner by Decatur, and as he pronounced 
the words, “We commit these bodies to the deep,” 
the marines fired their funeral knell, and they were 
simultaneously launched into the ocean. 


One sudden plunge,—the scene was o’er; 
The sea roll’d on as it rolled before. 

It isa remarkable circumstance, that when the prize 
crew was sent on board the President from the squad- 
ron, inquiry was immediately made by a British offi- 
cer, if Lieut. Babbit was on board, and well. When 
told of his death, he was greatly affected, and ob- 
served that he had been a few months before a prison- 
er of war in the United States, and stationed in the 
village where the family resided with whom Mr. 
Babbit expected to be allied by marriage, and tha the 
had given them a pledge at bis departure, that if ever 
the chances of war should place Mr. B. within his 
reach, he would do all in his power to alleviate the 
misery of such servitude. 4 

Notwithstanding the favorable opportunity afforded 
by the weather to repair the President, and put her 
in a condition to reach Bermuda in safety, not a shot 
hole was stopped up next day, and she remained as 
she was when the last shot was fired. That night the 
spirit of the storm was visible on the face of the wa- 
ters, and ere midnight, the winds and waves seemed 
to vie with each other in an effort to complete the 
work of destruction. A tempest of the most appal- 
ling description sprang up, to which the terrors of the 
battle were as nothing. ‘The ship rolled and plunged, 
and every succeeding plunge was supposed to be the 
last. The idea that such a shattered vessel, pierced 
by a hundred balls, and leaking dreadfully, could sur- 
vive the fury of such a storm seemed to all incredible, 
The American oflicers were placed in the ward room, 
where they remained the whole night in that state of 
exciting and fearful suspense which the danger of 
their situation was likely to produce. The word pass- 
ed repeatedly from one to another, that she was gone, 
and all immediately prepared to meet their impending 
fate as soon as possible. But Providence had ordain- 
ed otherwise; and with the return of the mornin 
came new hope. The violence of the gale did no 
abate, however, until evening, and when it subsided, 
not one of the other ships was any where to be seen. 
A plan was therefore formed by the prisoners to rise 
upen the prize crew and re-capture the — which 
was defeated only by the premature disclosure of it 
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by adrunken marine. Being ordered below for some 





When assured of the fact, he declared that his death 


insolence, he muttered something that alarmed the | Was an ofiset for the Ioss of five hundred men. His 


British officer, who exercised such vigilance after- | 
wards that it was found impracticable to carry the 
scheme into execution with any prospect of success. 





BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 


The following anecdotes are taken from the address 
delivered at Charlestown, on the 17th of June, by 
Alexander H. Everett. 


«The veteran Pomeroy, to whom I have already 
particularly adverted, and who at this time held no 
commission in the line, when he heard the pealing | 
artillery, felt as a summons to action, and could not} 
resist the inclination to repair to the field. He ac- 
cordingly requested Generat Ward to lend him a 
horse, and taking his musket, set off at full speed for 
Charlestown. On reaching the neck, and finding it 
enfiladed by a hot and heavy fire of round, bar, and 
chain shot, from the British batteries, he began to be | 
alarmed, not, fellow citizens! as you might well sup- | 

ose, for his own safety, but tor that of General | 
ard’s horse? Horses, fellow citizens! as I have 
already remarked, were at this time almost as rare 
anid precious as the noble animals that rode them. 
Too honest to expose his borrowed horse to the ¢ pelt- 
ing of this pitiless storm,’ and to cream for a moment | 
of shrinking from it himself, the conquerer of Baron 
Dieskan dismounted, and delivering General Ward’s 
horse to a centry, shouldered his musket and marched 
very coolly on foot across the neck. On reaching 
the hill, he took his place at the rail fence. His per- 
son was known to the soldiers, and the name of Pome- 


roy rung with enthusiastic shouts along the line.” 
* * * * * *” « * 





«‘ The troops were the flower of the British army, 
and their officers were generally men of distinguished 
merit. Governor Gage, who held the chief command, 
had served with honor in the old and new world, had 
married an American lady, and in other times would 
have possessed great personal popularity. 

Among his principal officers were Generals Howe, 
Clinton, Burgoyne, Pigot, Grant, and Robinson. 


body was buried at the place where he fell. The 
bullet by which he was killed had been previously 
taken from it by Mr. Savage, an officer in the custom- 
house, and was carried by him to London, where ke 
afterwards delivered it to the Rev. Mr. Montague, of 
Dedham. It was brought to me a day or two ago by 
a son of Mr. Montague, with an affidavit autheuticat- 
ing the facts, and is the one, fellow citizens! which I 
now hold in my hand. The cartridge paper which 
still partly covers it, is stained, as you see, with the 
hero’s blood. ‘The next year the body was removed 
toa tomb in Tremont cemetry, and was finally depo- 
sited in the family vault under St. Paul’s church.” 





From the New York Express. 
ICE ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC. 
We have been favored, through our attentive cor- 
respondent at New’ London, with an_ interesting 


|account of large bodies of ice, fallen in with by ship 


Mentor, which arrived at New London on Sunday. 
We give the description in Captain Rice’s own lan- 
guage. 

«May 19th. Fresh gales from N. N. W. and hazy, 
at 34 P. M. heading E. by N. 4 N. saw three large 
icebergs direct in our course; at5 P. M. (dark ) 
considering it unsafe to run, took in sail and hove to, 
head to E. N. E.;—at 10 P. M. set the foresail, and. 
stood leisurely along—saw many icebergs, and were 
under the necessity of veering each way to keep the 
ship clear of them; saw 17 large islands, and many 
smaller ones in the course of the night. At4 A. M. 
finding as far as we could see a clear space, free from 
ice, wore ship westward, and concluded to lay by 
until daylight; at 8 A. M. (daylight) thick and 
raining; at 84, brightened up a little, discovered that 
we were completely embayed in the ice on all sides,. 
and none of it farther from us than a mile, could not 
see any place of egress—the ice forming a complete 
circle around us, made sail and commenced beating 
to windward—could not see more than a ship’s 
length. At 11 A. M. discovered the passage by 
which we entered—at 12 were out of our ice lagoon— 











Earl Percy, the heiruf the noble house of Northum- 
berland, illustrions alike in the poetry and history of 
the mother country, and Lord Rowdon, afterwards 
Earl of Moira and Marquis of Hastings, commanded 
each aregiment. The latter took a part in the ac- 
tion, and was mentioned with honor in official ac- 
counts. 

Earl Percy, with his hardy Northumbrians, felt a 
pride in braving the severity of the climate in an en- 
campment upon the commons, and to secure them- 
selves from the cold, made us of double tents, having 
the space between them filled with hay. ° 

The principal British and American officers were 
personally known to each other. They had served to- 
gether in the French wars, and in some instances had 
contracted a close and intimate friendship. Not long 
after the battle of Lexington, there was an interview 
at Charlestown between some of the officers on both 
sides to regulate an exchange of prisoners, and Gov- 
ernor Brooks, who was accustomed to relate that Gen- 
eral Putnam and Major Small, of the British Army, no 
sooner met, than they ran into each other’s arms and 
kissed each other, to the great surprise and amaze- 
ment of the army.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“General Howe, though slightly wounded in the 

foot, passed the night upon the field of battle. The 


next morning, as he was resting wrapt in his cloak 
upon a mound of hay, word was brought to him that 
the body of Warren was found among the dead. It 


the “chops ” extending each side of the entrance 

two or three miles, and were compact; many small 

islands in the “entrance,” The chops presented 
two square sides 300 feet high—the surface smooth 
as a mirror, and apparently 4 to 5 miles square. At 

this time in lat. 56° S. long. 108° W 

“20th. Fresh gale from northward, and raining, 
'at1 P. M. lighting up, saw many icebergs very large, 

in all. directions, from the size of a boat to islands: 
500 feet high, and 4 to 6 miles circumference ; at 5 
P. M. heading N. could see none in our way, having 

all in sight astern, and being dark, hove to, latter 
ms calm, foggy, drizzling rain—could see nothing 
ut “long faces. ”? No observation. 

« From the 20th May to 4th June generally thick,. 
with strong breezes from W. S. W. toS. E. On 
latter date were in lat. 56° 39’ long. 79° W. Saw 
many islands of ice dusing the whole time—some of 
them very large. 

** The first ice we saw, was in the afternoon of the 
18th May—very foggy—studding sails all set, going 
at the rate of 7 knots—discovered it immediately 
ahead, and only a mile off, and in two minutes or so 
could not see it at all, on account of the density of 
the atmosphere. It had the appearance of land, and 
by some on board was so pronounced. We however 
soon corrected the error—on the night of the 19th, 
we became embayed as before stated, and were 
amidst ice until June 4, a period of 17 days—which 



































had been recognized by General Winslow of Boston, 
then a youth. Howe refused at first to credit the in- 
telligence; it was impossible that the President of 
Congress could have exposed his life in such an ac- 


tion. 


is a strong argument to do away the old established 
idea of «* No ice to the westward of Cape Horn. ” 
We saw none nor the least indication of it to eastward: 
of longitude 79 W. and it was in greater abundance 


in 57 lat. S. than to southward or northward of that 
| parallel. 
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WASHINGTON CITY; 





| Among the visiters at Niagara Falls, whose arriva 


THURSDAY.......... Ba a AUGUST 25, 1836. is recorded in the Niagara Falls Journal, we notice 





| 


Washington, from a visit to the President in Tennes- | 


Dr. Samuel Moseley, and Lieut. L. Pennington, of the 
Major W. Gates, late of the army, has returned to | Navy. 


The Secretary of War returned to Washington on 


see, with strong encouragement of a restoration to the | Thursday morning last; and the Secretary of the 


service and a trial by Cofrt Martial for his conduct 
while in command of Fort Barnwell. 


We have inserted the letter addressed to him by 
the volunteers who were with him in the fort, and the | 
proceedings of a meeting held at Barnwell Court 
House, S..C. 


Tue Zoprac is the title of a literary paper, pub- 
lished monthly at Albany, by Ducoudray Holstein & 
Perry, and edited by M. Henry Webster, at the very 
low price of one dollar per annum ; each number con- 
tains 16 pages imperial octavo. The original mat- 
ter of the Zodiac is excellent, and the selections are 
made with great judgment. 


There are some “ original anecdotes of Bonaparte, ” 
undoubtedly furnished by Gen. Holstein, one of the 
editors, and as they will be interesting to our military 
readers, we propose to transfer them to our columns 
when we can spare the room. The Zodiac has 
reached the second number of the second volume. 








SUMMARY. 


Gen. Leslie Combs, of Lexington, Ky. has been 
appointed to the command of the regiment of volun- 
teers destined to meet the forces of Gen. Gaines at 
Fort Sabine. 


The Adjutant General of Tennessee announces 
that a sufficient number of mounted volunteers have 
reported themselves, to form the regiment required 
by General Gaines from that State. 


The President has countermanded the requisition of 
General Gaines, upon the Governors of Tennessee 
and Kentucky for aregiment of volunteers from each 
state. . 


Cox. Twiaes, of the 2d regiment of Dragoons, 
United States army, is at the American Hotel, New 
York. 


Adjutant L. J. Beall, of the 2d Dragoons, has been 
summoned to attend a Court Martial at Fort Crawford, 
Prairie du Chien. 

Lake Commerce.—The number of American 


vessels employed on Lake Erie amounts to upwards 
of 300. 


Navy on Thursday evening. 





The following is a copy of the Order, issued by 
Governor CALL, upon assuming the command of the 
military forces of the United States in Florida. 


HEAD QUARTERS, 
TALLAHASSEE, June 30th 1836. 


GENERAL ORDER, 
No. 1. 


The Executive of the Territory announces to the 
treops, that under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment, he assumes command of the forces of every 
description stationed in Florida. 

The officers, commanding post, and cantonments, 
will immediately cause returns to be made‘to the 
commander-in-chief, exhibiting the strength of their 
respective commands, the quantity of the ordnance, 
ordnance stores, subsistence, forage, and transporta- 
tion, at their respective stations. They will at the 
sane time, report the number of individuals to whom 
rations are issued under the resolution of Congress. 
All the military posts will be considered as depend- 
encies on Fort Drane, and will be under the imme- 
diate command of the senior officer at that post,. 
through whom all reports will be made to the com- 


mander-in-chief. 
R. K. CALL, 
Commander-in-chief, Florida, 





LIST OF CADETS, 
AT THE U.S. Mirirary AcADEMy, 
appointed during the present year. 


Maine.—Theodore Sevey, S. D. Carpenter, J. W- 
T. Gardiner. 

New Hampshire—S. L. Fish, Joseph L. Folsom, 
William R. Low. 

Massachusetts—Bryant P. Tilden, Jr. James L. 
Nye. 
"Coutnectiul,<-"Paonins Thompson, Henry Burbeck. 
Rhode Island,—G. M. Haile, Joseph M. Smith, 
F. R. Randall. 

Verment.—Israel P. Richardson. 

New York.—John T. Lawrence, William Steele, 
Horace B. Field, Henry Whiting, Jared Maxson, 
Daniel Young, E. A. Dunscomb, Oliver L. Sheppard, 
William G. Torrey, S. Van Vliet, Oscar N. Winship, 
Sylvanus Wilcox, George W. Suffern, Henry War 
well, George Reab. 

New Jersey.———-——_T ravers. 
Pennsylvania.—D. C. Bonham, James M. Ramsay, 


Lt. A. H. Tappan, of the 5th infantry, Post Adju- Samuel P. Collins, William Brindle, Robert P. Mac- 


tant, offers a reward of ¢$ 450 for the apprehension 
and confinement of fourteen deserters from Fort 
Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. ; theirnames are Cornelius 
Failing, John G. Doherty, Lorenzo Downing, Henry 
Stark, John 8. Peltier, Franklin Mills, Hiram Lyon, 
james Clark, Adon A. Johnson, Isaac Sutfin, Robert 
Rand, Moulton Bartlett, Otto Miller, Richard Van 
Vranken. 


Commodore Rodgers has gone to the Virginia 


lay, D. G. Rodgers, Thaddeus Higgins, John Irwin. 
Maryland.—A. C. H. Darne, John Armstrong, Jr. 


Virginia.—Richard S. Ewell, Thomas Jordan, 
Thomas M. Smith, Sherod Clemens, D. W. Scott, 
R. B. Garnett, Francis N. Page. 

North Carolina.—James M. Leach, R. P.. Camp- 
bell, James Palmer, James G. Martin, C. P. Kings- 
bury, John R. Jones. 

South Carolina.—Paul Pritchard, William L. Du- 
vall, Hugh Rose. 

Georgia.—M. A. Stovall, C. C. Coffee, Warren H. 
Jordan. 





White Sulphur Springs. 





Alabama.—George W. Martin, Edward W. Nelson. 
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Louisiana.—Paulo Herbert. 

Mississippi—John Kercheval. 
Tennessee.—William Hays, James Metcalf, James 
M. Parrish, Edward B. Littlefield. 

Kentucky.—Leonidas Metcalf, W. S. Kouns, B. F. 
Allen. 

Ohio.—John McNutt, James N. Caldwell, George 
L. Higgins, B. B. Johnson, William T. Sherman, 
William S. Belt, J. R. H. Lancaster. 

Illinois.—William J. Sevier. 

District of Columbia.—William Bronaugh. 

Florida.—Henry D. Waller. 

SoNs OF. OFFICERS, 

Of the Army.—William H. Cummings, Francis N. 
Clarke, William P. Jones, William H. Churchill, 
D. Irwin, Chilton W. Lear. 

Of the Navy.—Francis 8. Claxton. _ 

_ Of the Marine Corps.—Somerville Nicholson, F. A. 
Grayson. 





ARRIVALS IN WASHINGTON. 


Aug. 15—Lieut. F. L. Jones, 4th arfillery, Brown’s. 
17—Assist. Surg. John C. Reynolds, Fuller’s. 
19—Major J. Garland, 3d infantry. 
20—Lt. J. J. Abercrombie, Ist inf. Fuller’s. 





PASSENGERS. 


_ CHareston, Aug. 7, per steam packet South Caro- 
lina, from-Norfolk, Dr. Berry, U.S, A. 


Cuar.eston, Aug. 14—per steam packet Columbus, 
from Norfolk, Lieut. J. 8S. Misroon, of the Navy. — 

._ New York, Aug. 15, per ship Warsaw, for Mobile, 
Capt. Thos. Crabb, and Lieut. Com’dt J, M. McIntosh, 
of the Navy. 

SavaANNAH, Aug. 12, per steam boat James Boat- 
wright, from Charleston, bound to Florida, Maj. Pierce, 
Lieut. J. A. Smith, Lieut. Betts, Dr. Berry, Dr. Whar- 
ton, U.S. A. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
INDIAN WAR. 


From the Globe, 
BATTLE NEAR MICANOPY. 


We have been furnished with the following com- 
tounication from Governor Cat to the War Depart- 
ment, and the accompanying report from the gallant 
Captain Ler, giving a more particular account of the 
affair with the Indians on the 9th of June. The la- 
mented Colonel Heileman had promised a more cir- 
cumstantial statement; but this has now devolved on 
the officer second in command—himself dangerously 
wounded. He is only now so far recovered as to be 
able to discharge this duty. 





TALLAHASSEE, 21st July, 1836. 


Srr :—I have the honor herewith to enclose a copy 
of the official report of Captain Lee, relative to the 
engagement with the Indians near Micanopy, on the 
9th day of June last. Captain Lee explains sufficient- 
ly the reason why this report is now made, and why 
it was not made at an earlier period. The gallant 
Major Heileman was brevetted for his conduct on that 
occasion, but unfortunately did not live to receive 
the intelligence of this acknowledgment of his worth. 
It appears to me, both from the report of Major 
Heileman and Captain Lee, that the latter officer 
and the two surviving Lieutenants who acted under 
his orders, are equally entitled to this distinction. I 
would therefore respectfully suggest the propriety, as 
well as the justice, of conferring brevets on Captain 
Lee, Lieutenant Humphreys and Lieutenant Talcott, 
for the gallantry and bravery with which they fought 
on that occasion. This just reward for their services 





would have a happy effect on the future operations 
of the army. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, &c. 
R. K. CALL, 
Governor, and Commander-in- Chief. 


The honorable SecreTary or WAR. 


Fort DEFIANCE, Micanopy, 
East Florida, July 12, 1836. 


Sir:—On the day following the engagement near 
this place with the Indians, on the 9th of June last, 
Major Heileman made a hasty and imperfect report of 
the event to Brig. General Eustis, who at that time 
commanded the troops in Florida, in which he merely 
gave a general outline of the occurrences of the 
morning, stating to me at the time that, as soon as 
the state of my wounds would allow me to give him 
a special account ef my knowledge of the affair, he 
should make a deta’ ed report of it, based upon the 
representations of Lieutenants Wheelock and Hum- 
phreys and myself. Within three or four days 
afterwards, Major Heileman was attacked with a 
severe illness that terminated in his death, which 
sudden and lamented event has deprived the army of 
one of its most valued officers, at a time too when our 
country could ill afford to lose the services of such an 
accomplished and gallant soldier. 

The death of Major Heileman devolves upon me 
the duty of giving you a detailed statement of the 
occurrences of the engagement. In performing this 
duty, I shall confine myself to a plain relation of 
facts, leaving it to you to draw such conclusions as 
the circumstances of the case may seem to warrant, 

On the morning of the ninth of June last, about 10 
o’clock, the enemy, in large force, having shown 
himself about three quarters of a mile from our pick- 
eting, in an easterly direction, the troops were imme- 
diately paraded under arms, and orders given by 
Major Heileman to Lieutenant Wheelock, in com- 
mand of about twenty-five dragoous, and myself, in 
command of nineteen men of company I, 3d artillery, 
and a brave volunteer teamster, named More Bleeck, 
to make a sortie and attack him. Being the senior 
officer, I was directed to take command; and havin 
received, Major Heileman’s final orders, I instructe 
Lieutenant Wheelock in what manner to approach 
and assail the enemy. I then proceeded with m 
immediate peace as § by aroute concealed from the 
observation of the enemy, and after marching about 
half a mile obliquely to the right, to the point of a 
small hammock near the Tuscawilla Lake, unexpect- 
edly found that the opposite extremity of this ham- 
mock, about three hundred yards from my position, 
was occupied by a large body of Indians. Just at 
this time, Lieutenant Humphreys, who had been or- 
dered out by Major Heileman subsequently to my 
leaving the pickets, arrived with a detachment of 25 
men, composed of detachments from companies D and 
E of the 2d regiment of artillery. I directed him to 
make a circuit to the left around the hammock, which 
order he promptly obeyed, and had not proceeded 
more than 250 yards before he found himself in con- 
tact with the enemy’s left. The dragoons, led on by 
their intrepid and gallant commander, Lieutenant 
Wheelock, whose untimely death we have recently 
been called upon to mourn, were now warmly engaged 
with the enemy’s right, charging on horseback, and 
delivering their fire without dismounting—the Indians 
retreating before them. Having delivered their first 
fire, they reloaded on their ground, charged and fired 
again, and so on until the enemy were forced into the 
Tuscawilla hammock, their strong hold. Meantime 
Lieutenant Humphreys gallantly charged the left— 
the enemy keeping up a retreating fire. Lieutenant 
Humphreys made several efforts to bring them to 
close quarters, but in vain, they having the advan- 
tage in celerity of movements. As the enemy ap- 





proached the hammock in retreating, the length of 
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his front was necessarily diminished, and, as a con- 
sequence, the different detachments of our troops 
were brought nearer together. Lieutenant Hum- 
phreys at this time observed one or two attempts to 
outflank our left, which he as often defeated by a 
prompt and judicious movement in that direction. 
Having given Lieutenant Humphreys his orders, I 
proceeded to enter the hammock, moving in an oblique 
direction towards the réar of the enemy. The trees) 
being sparse, and the undergrowth not sufficiently 
thick in many places to conceal my men, I was 
obliged to move with great caution and celerity. I 
soon found myself in the enemy’s rear, at the distance 


of about one hundred and fifty yards. I continued to | 


move on until I reached the extreme verge of the 
hammock, being at that time about twenty paces in 
front of my company. It now became necessary to 
examine more particularly the position of the enemy, 
in order to attack him to the best advantage. 

I therefore crept forward about ten or twelve 
paces upon a small knoll, and found myself in full 
view of about fifty Indians, as many more being con- 
cealed behind the brow of a small hill, the nearest 
about twenty, and the furthest about seventy yards 


Sergeant Bennett, moved to the left. and joined Lieu- 
tenant Humphreys. Lieutenant Wheelock and his 
command were the first to get into action; my com- 
pany were the next, and Lieut. Humphreys and his 
command were engaged immediately afterwards. Not 
more than five or six minutes elapsed after the first 
fire upon the dragoons, before all three of our detach- 
ments encountered the enemy. 

As soon as the action became general, Major Heile- 
man left the pickets with a six pounder field piece, 
and sdcannale rapidly towards the scene of action, 
but when he had nearly arrived within reach of the 
enemy, some person reported to him that a body of 
Indians were moving towards the rear of the pickets. 
Apprehending an attack in that direction, and there 
being but a few teamsters and citizens, besides the 
sick left within the work, under the command ot 
Lieut. Talcott, Major Heileman deemed it neces- 
sary immediately to return to the pickets with the 
gun; but finding on his arrival that the alarm was 
false, he directed Lieut. Talcott to proceed at full 
speed with the field piece to where the troops were 
still engaged with the enemy. This order was 
promptly obeyed by Lieut. Talcott, who arrived on 





off. Their backs were towards me, and they were 


the field just in time to render good service, in finally 


eagerly and intently observing the movements of the | silencing the fire of the retreating enemy, who, after 
troops commanded by Lieuts. Wheelock and Hum- a few well directed shots from the artillery, sought 
phreys. The dragoons under Lieut. Wheelock having | shelter in an extensive and dense hammock, about 


a few moments previously become warmly engaged, | 
I remained several seconds in this position, my men | 
till advancing, during which time I observed two In- 
sdians, whom I supposed to be chiefs, from their earn- 
est conversation and gestures,which induced me to be- 
lieve they intended to make a movement to the rear | 
of Lieutenants Humphreys and Wheelock, from 
whom they were as yet entirely concealed. My men 
had now arrived at the verge of the hammock, and I 
only required about five paces more to enable me to 
pour a volley amongst them before their knowing of 
my presence, when we were unfortunately discover- 
ed. Being in advance of my men, and on elevated 
ground, and my dress being somewhat conspicuous, I 
soon became a general mark. Instantly I gave the com- 
mand to charge, raised my rifle, and flashed it at one 
of the supposed chiefs. 

The scene of panic and confusion which ensued 
on the part of the Indians, baffles all description. 
Some fired at me without taking aim; some fled 
without firing at all ; and some took to trees. 

My company were now clear of the bushes, and 
charging handsomely, throwing in shots wherever a 
good opportunity offered, myself leading about twelve 
paces in advance. I had proceeded only a few steps, 
when I felt a terrible concussion against my shoukler, 
a great difficulty in breathing, and was seized with 
bleeding at the mouth. I found that I was badly 
wounded, but having strength to keep my feet, de- 
termined to lead the charge as long as I could stand. 
I turned to my men, observed to them I was wound- 
ed, and ordered them to push ahead. 

I had scarcely resumed my front, and advanced 
three or four paces, when I was brought to the 
ground by a severe wound through the thigh, given 
by an Indian who was about twenty yards distant be- 
hind a tree. Sergeant Hall, my orderly sergeant, 
came and asked whether he should have me carried 
from the field; I told him no—to —— with every 
man. It was not necessary to repeat the order—the 
men sprang forward at the word. As the rear of the 
company was about passing me, one of my sergeants 
and several of my men came and urged me to be 
moyed to a safer place. I ordered them to leave me 
where I was, and charge. One of them asked me to 
lend him my rifle, and in a moment more I found 
myself alone. Having remained in this situation up- 
wards of an hour, and the battle being over, my or- 
derly sergeant, with several men, returned, and in- 
formed me that the enemy were entirely driven off 


two miles from the pickets, and about a mile and a 
quarter from where the battle first began. 

The engagement lasted about an hour and a quar- 
ter. The Indian force is supposed to have been at 
least 250; ours, you will observe, amounted to but 70 
men, exclusive of those with the field-piece, which 


‘arrived upon the field just at the close of the action. 


Three of our men were severely wounded, one of 
whom has since died, and another has lost an arm ; 
three others are slightly wounded. Of the officers, I 
was the only one injured, having received two se- 
vere wounds, one in my left shoulder, and one through 
my left thigh. The enemy it is believed suffered 
severely, but to what extent cannot be ascertained, 
as those disabled by our fire were borne off by their 
retreating comrades. 

In closing this report, I feel great pleasure in 
expressing in this public manner, at the unanimous 
request of the officers present, the high sense enter-’ 
tained by us of the unremitted exertions of Mr George 
Center, a citizen of this place, in rendering every 
assistance in his power, both to the wounded and the 
well amongst our troops, not only on the day of our 
engagement with the enemy, but at all times. FI can- 
not too highly applaud his generous and disinterested 
conduct. 

I am, sir, with much respect, 
your obedient servant, 
R. B. LEE, 
Bvt. Captain, 3d_artillery. ° 


His Excellency, Gov. Catt, 
Commanding in chief, army of Florida. 





Extract of aletter received in Charleston, S. C. dated 


“ Micanopy, E. F. August, 2. 


“The troops are now busily engaged in evacuat- 
ing Fort Drane. They are removing to this post, 
supposed to be a healthier one. We hear nothing of 
a summer campaign, and I can’t tell in fact whether 
Gen. Catt intends to make one or not. One half of 
the troops, both at Micanopy and Fort Drane, are un-.” 
fit for duty. They are broken down by fever and 
ague. If nothing can be done this summer, as I very 
much fear, I trust in Heaven that we may be more 
fortunate next winter than the last. If Gen. Jesup. 
takes the field, he will take it with greater advantages. 
than Gen. Scorr had—with a better knowledge of’ 
the country, obtained during the last campaign, and 
with troops too whom he’can keep all the fall, win- 





and silenced. The remainder of the company, under 





ter, and spring, in the field ; for I take it for granted: 
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that the regulars now in Georjsia, and a body of friend- 
ly Indians will be sent to Florida in the fall, and 
Gen. Jesup will be able to keep them until he fi- 
nishes the business. 

“The militia of our country are brave and ad- 
mirable men, but in the field they are thinking of 
their homes, and wives and families, of their crops 
and country houses, and their notes in bank. A 
man who has all these things to think of may be very 
brave, but be is unfitted to bea good soldier.” 


Correspondence of the Charleston Courier. 
“Key West, July 28. 

“‘The expedition under the command of Lieut. 
Les, of the ship Concord, in the U. S. Transport 
Schr. Motto, Capt. Armstrong, arrived here yesterday 
from Florida. ‘They bring the news of the burning 
of Cape Florida light house, and the keeper’s house 
by Indians, on the night of the 24th inst. A man 
named W.B. Thompson, was left in charge by the 
keeper, assisted by an old negro man. On the ap- 
proach of the Indians (supposed about forty), they 
retired to the light, (after being fired at) and ascend- 
ed to the top, closing the door. The Indians then 
fired the door, which very soon communicated to the 


= 

he heat ascending, obliged Thompson and the 
negro to go outside and lie down on the deck or top 
of the light, during which, the heat increased, and 
commenced melting the glass in the windows ; to 
gain a little, they pushed themselves towards the 
éave-drops of the deck, when the negro was imme- 
diately killed, five balls passing through him; Thomp- 
son put his foot over and in a few moments had three 
balls in it—he had a keg of powder with him; fear- 
ing it would blow up he threw it down the steps, 
which immediately blew them up; by which acci- 
dent his life was saved. 

The Indians not willing to give him up, tried for 
along time to ascend by the lightning-rod, and did 
ascend about 40 feet, when they gave it up. The 
Motto was at anchor about nine miles to the west of 
the Cape when they observed the fire, about eight 
o’clock at night. The next day they landed, but 
found the Indians were gone. They however, re- 
turned Thompson’s boat and acanoe, on board of 





which they found part of a hog which had been kil-| 4, py 
Thompson, it is said, will! 


led but a few hours. 
recover.” 





‘From the Charleston Courier, Aug. 16. 

The schr. George and Mary, Captain Willey, ar- 
rived here yesterday, in 30 hours from Jacksonville, 

E. F.) ‘ 

Capt. Willey informs us that Major Williams was 
killed on Monday morning, 8th instant, by a body of 
200 Indians, at St. Arthur’s Bridge, while on his way 
from Black Creek to Nonardsville. His son-in-law, 
who was with him at the time, made his escape. 
Major W. is said to be the individual who struck the 
first blow with the Seminoles, having killed one of 
them in an affray, while disputing about cattle. The 
desire to kill him was so great, that they allowed his 
son-in-law to escape. 

A man named Wanton, started from Newnansville, 
for Micanopy, about the Ist inst. An express arrived 
at Black Creek, which left Micanopy on the 6th, 
stating that Wanton had not reached that place ; and 
that a horse was found dead on the road, which it was 
supposed was the one he rode, and it is therefore 
probable that Wanton had been killed by the Indians. 

The schr. Samuel S. Mills, Capt. Southwick, also 
arrived yesterday, from St. Augustine. 

We have been favored with the fellowing extract 
of aletter toa gentleman in this city, received by this 
arrival : 

Sr. AucusTINne, Aug. 12. 

“We have nothing new or interesting here respect- 
ing the Indian war. The regular troops at Micanopy, 


( or the greater part of them,) are sick, and there are 
not enough well to defend the stations, and furnish 
escorts for the baggage train, from one place to the 
other. Even from St. Augustine to Picolata, an es- 
cort had to be furnished to-day from the mounted Vo- 
lunteer company of this place. You no doubt have 
heard what arrangements are being made by our Go- 
vernor, who is commander-in-chief of the forces in 
Florida, to commence the campaign by the Ist of 
October. Two of the officers of the ‘Tennessee volun- 
teers visited Tallahassee a few days ago to make ar- 
rangements for the .reception of the troops. Some 
persons in this place think that the Governor will be 
in the field himself shortly, but I trust and hope that 
he will not undertake it during the summer, as I am 
sure that the climate would kill more than the Indians 
would.” 





» 
From the Norfolk Beacon. 


Tue Martnes.—Since the arrival of this efficient 
corps on the Indian frontiers, we have been kept 
pretty much in the dark respecting their movement, 
as the official despatches heretofore published have 
scarcely alluded to them. In the absence, therefore, 
of offtcial advices, we transfer to our columns, front 
the Boston Transcript, the following extracts of a let- 
ter of an intelligent non-commissioned officer. It is 
dated— 

‘Camp AT TUSKEGEE, July 24. 


Our company (F.) is on its march to join Colonel 
Henderson, who is stationed with three companies 
18 miles in advance of this, at a point called Talese, 
where the great body of Indians are assembled to emi- 
grate to Arkansas. 


Colonel Miller, with four companies, is encamped 
at Elliot’s Farms, ten miles this side of Fort Mitchell. 
Col. Brooks, with three companies of artillery, and 
the infantry from Fort Independence, are here, We 
halt here to-day, and leave at three in the morning 
for head quarters. 


A general court-martial assembles to-morrow, of 
which Colonel Freeman is president. At first I spoke 


| lightly of the Indians, but now acknowledge that I 


was mistaken. 


alae 


Every half mile from Fort Mitchell 
skegee, bears heart-rending proofs of their sa- 
vage and unspairing tnode of warfare. ‘The road pre- 
sents sucli scenes of blood shedding and burning as 
can hardly be conceived. At least nine-tenths of the 
dwellings and farm houses are consumed, and in some 
instances, the unfortunate victims to Indian barbarity 
are mixed up in one pile with the cinders of their for- 
mer dwellings. On Friday we passed the spot made 
famous by the attack on four stages; the coaches, 
horses, and all, must have been burned as they stood. 
Two wheels only remain, besides the bones of the 
horses and the iron work of the carriages. Most of 
these atrocities have been committed since we left 
Boston, butI hope they are now at an end. 


A citizen, however, who lived within a few rods of 
our present encampment, was murdered last evening, . 
has just been brought in; he was first shot; then his 
head was beat in with clubs, and the blade of a knife 
was found in his side. The same night, ( Friday ) we 
took up our quarters in a deserted farm house, and 
having, after a hard day’s march refreshed ourselves 
with water from the weil, we received the pleasing 
intelligence, that the body of the former occupant, 
after he had been murdered by the Indians, had been 
thrown in there. 


A corporal and four or five others, from Colonel 
Miller’s command, who were sent to inter the human 
bones at the mail robbery place, are said to have 
found a large sum of money. Certain it is, at léast, 
they immediately commenced a march on their own 
hooks, and have, contrary to all military rule, failed 





to report progress at head quarters. 
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SAVANNAH, August 11.—LatTest From Fort 
DrRANE. We have seen a letter from Fort Drane, 
dated 3d inst. which states that the train which, un- 
der the escort of Capt. Ashby was recently attacked 
on its way from Fort Drane to Micanopy, returned 
on the Ist inst. with an escort composed of regulars 
and a reinfocement of forty five (mounted) Florida 
volunteers. No Indians were seenbythem. Another 
train under the command of Capt. Merchant, pro- 
ceeded on the 2d from Fort Drane to Micanopy and 
returned next day without meeting tle enemy. 

Lieut. Spalding has, at present, command of Capt. 
Ashby’s company of dragoons. 

Major Gardner was daily expected at Fort Drane 
with two companies. 





From the St. Louis Republican. 


Tue Granpv River Murpers.—On hearing of 
the murders lately committed upon Grand river, in 
this state, Cor. Kearny, of the Dragoons, despatch- 
ed Capt. Duncan to enquire into the particulars of 
the affair. His account has been communicated to 
the Executive of the State, and is as follows— 

“The party of Pottowatamies were emigrating 
from Skunk river on the Mississippi, where they 
spent the last winter with their families, to join those 
of their nation now on the opposite side of the Mis- 
souri river, and that the five engaged in the aflair 
were out as ahunting party, for the purpose of killing 
provisions for the use of their families—that on the 
preceding evening, they were visited by five white 
men, who came to their camp with whiskey for sale, 
but that they refused either to purchase or be treated 
with it. About daylight in the morning, upon which 
the transaction took place, they discovered that eight 
of their horses were missing, and saw by the signs 
that they had been stolen, and presumed that they had 
been: taken by the Sacs and Foxes, and took the 
trail immediately in pursuit of them. After travel- 
ling six or eight miles they saw a smoke in a thicket, 
where they found their horses in possession of the 
same white men who had been with them the pre- 
vious evening, when a Sac, who had a Pottowa- 
tamie wife, and who was living with the nation, 
stepped up and claimed the horses; this he had 
scarcely done, before he was shot by one of the white 
men, when he raised his gun and shot also. Another 
white man then shot a Pottowatamie through the 
folds of a silk handkerchief, he had around his head, 
so as to cut the skin, by which he was so stunned as 
to fall, when one of his companions, supposing that 
he had been killed also, shot the man who had killed 
him, when the remaining three ran off and left the In- 
dians in possession of the horses they had taken frofn 
them, the ropes and bridles with which they were con- 
fined, and a gun belonging to one of the men who had 
been killed. The ropes and gun they have given up 
to Maj. Davis, their agent.” 





We understand that Major J. B. Brant, Quarter- 
master of the United States Army, has recently been 
ordered to St. Louis, his former station, and will in a 
short time leave Montgomery, to resume his official 
duties in the west. 

Since the arrival of this gentleman in our town, we 
have been. an eye-witness of his zeal and ability in 
the discharge of an important public trust, and feel 
safe in saying, that no man could have labored more 
heekiasinaly to perform his duty. He carries with 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 
From the Nashviile Republican, August 6. 

Gren. GAINES’s REQUISITION.—We delay the pub- 
lication of our paper to a later hour than usual for the 
purpose of laying before the public the following 
document, with which we have been furnished by the 
Governor, 

War DEPARTMENT, 
May 24th, 1836. 
Sir :—Major General Gaines, to whom the com- 
mand of the western border of Louisiana has been 
assigned, has notified this Department, that he has 
called upon your excellency for a brigade of militia; 
the whole, or as many of them as practicable, to be 
mounted. 
I am instructed by the President, to request your 
excellency to call into the service of the United 
States the number of militia which have been or may 
be required by General Gaines, to serve not less than 
three months after their arrival at the place of rendez- 
vous, unless sooner discharged. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEW. CASS, 
His excellency N. CANNON, ; 
Gov. of Tennessee. 





War DEPARTMENT, July 25, 1836. 


Str :—Major Ceneral Gaines has apprised this De- 
partment that he has made a requisition upon your 
excellency for a regiment of mounted gun-men for 
the service of the United States. 

Copies of the despatches received from General 
Gaines have been transmitted to the President of the 
United States, who will issue such orders upon them 
as he may think the circumstances require. Mean- 
time I have the honor to inform you that, in order to 
prevent any inconvenience or delay in the event of 
the confirmation of Gen. Gaines’s requisition by the 
President, a disbursing officer will be ordered to pro- 
ceed to the State of Tennessee with the necessary 
funds, 

Very respectfully, 
Your most obedient servant, 
C. A. HARRIS, 
Act’g Sec. of War. 
His Excellency N. CANNoN, 
Governor of Tennessee. 





The above letters from the War Department, hav- 
ing been enclosed to the President by the Governor, 
the following was received in answer: 

HERMITAGE, Aug. 6. 

Srir:—lI have received your letters of the 29th ult. 
and the 4th inst., accompanied by the copies of com- 
munications which were addressed to you on the 4th 
of May and 25th of July, by the Secretary of War, 
and also accompanied by your proclamation of the 
20th, founded on the requisition made by General 
Gaines, bearing date the 20th of June last. The doc- 
uments ref@rred to in the communication to you of 
the 25th ult., from the War Department, have not yet 
been received. 

The obligations of our treaty with Mexico, as weil 
as the general principles which govern our inter- 
course with foreign powers, require us to maintain a 
strict neutrality in the contest which now agitates a 
portion of that republic. So long as Mexico fulfils 
her duties to us as they are defined by the treaty, and 
violates none of the rights which are secured by it to 


him the esteem of the officers of the army, and the| our citizens, any act on the part of the Government 
a wishes of those with whom he has so recently | of the United States, which would tend to foster a 
° 


rmed an acquaintance. 


spirit of resistance to the Government and laws, 


The business of his department will be turned over| whatever may be their character or form, when ad- 


te Lieut. J. B. Grayson, an officer of distinction, and 


ministered within her own limits and jurisdiction, 


who has rendered many important services not only| would be unauthorized and highly improper. A 
while connected with the Creek campaign, but like-| scrupulous sense of these obligations has prevented 
wise in Florida, while under the command of General | me thus far from doing any thing which can author- 





Gaines.— Montgomery (Ala.). Advertiser. 


ize the suspicion, that our Government is unmindfyl 
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of them, and I hope to be equally cautious and cir- 
cumspect in all my future conduct. 

It is in reference to these obligations, that the re- 
quisition of Gen. Gaines in the present instance 
must be considered; and unless there is a strong ne- 
cessity for it, it should not be sanctioned. Should 
this necessity not be manifest, when it is well known 
that the disposition to befriend Texas is a common 
feeling with the citizens of the United States, it is 
obvious that that requisition may furnish a reason to 
Mexico for supposing that the Government of the 
United States may be induced, by inadequate causes, 
to over-step the lines of the neutrality which it pro- 
fesszes to maintain. 

Before I left Washington, General Gaines intimat- 
ed to the Department of War, that some indications 
of hostilities from the Indians on our western fron- 
tier had been made ; and that, if it became necessary, 
he would make a call for the militia. 

_He had also informed the department of his ill- 
health, and asked fora furlough to enable him to visit 
the White Sulphur Springs. I directed the Secretary 
of War to grant him the furlough, and ‘to inform him 
of the apportionment which had been made of the 10,- 
090 militia under the recent volunteer act, and if the 
emergency should arise which would make it neces- 
sary to increase the force under his command, that a 
thousand volunteers in Arkansas, and anotherin Mis- 
souri, raised agreeably to this act, would be enrolled 
and held ready for the service. 

This force, aided by the portion of the dragoon re- 

giments that would be stationed in that quarter, and 
those of the regular army already there, were deemed 
amply sufficient for the protection of the frontier near 
to the Indians referred to. There are no reasons set 
forth in the requisition which the General has since 
made upon you, to justify the belief that the force 
above enumerated will be insufficient, and I cannot 
therefore sanction it at the present time. To sanc- 
tion that requisition for the reasons which accompany 
it would warrant the belief that it was done to aid 
Texas, and not from a desire to prevent an infringe- 
ment of our territorial or national rights. 
' I deeply regret that the Tennessee volunteers, 
whose prowess and patriotism are displayed so 
promptly on all occasions that threaten the peace or 
safety of their beloved country, have been called out 
on this occasion without proper consideration. They 
can for the present only be mustered into the service 
and discharged. If there are funds appropriated, out 
of which they can be paid, an order to this effect will 
be given. 

[he ten thousand volunteers authorized under the 
late act of Congress, are intended for one year’s ser- 
vice, and must be employed to meet all necessary 
calls for the defence of our frontier borders. Should 
the occasion arise fora greater number on the wes- 
tern frontier, the call would be made on Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, and Illinois. 

There is, however, no information to justify the 
apprehension of hostilities, to any serious extent, 
from the western Indians. Should a nécessity arise, 
the volunteer brigade from East Tennessee will be 
ordered to the western frontier as soon as their ser- 
vice can be dispensed with where they are now em- 
ployed. 

I would barely add further, that the authority given 
you by the order of the 4th of May, having been 
satisfied by yielding to the requisition of General 
Gaines, a new authority from the Department of War 
was necessary to authorize you to comply with that 
of the 28th of June. The Government of the Unit- 
ed States having adopted, in régard to Mexico and 
Texas; the same rule of neutrality, which had been 
observed in all cases before, it was not to have been 
expected that General Gaines should have based this 

uisition for additional military force on reasons 
lainly inconsistent with the obligation of that rule. 

Should Mexico insult our national flag or invade our 








territory,or interrupt our citizens in the lawful pursuits 
guarantied to them by the treaty, then the Govern- 
ment will promptly repel the insult, and take speedy 
reparation for the injury. But it does not seem that 
otiences of this character have been committed by 
Mexico, or were believed to have been by General 
Gaines. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
His Excellency N. Cannon, 
Gov. of Tennessee. 
P. S.—Before closing this letter, the documents re- 
ferred to by the Acting Secretary of War, as having 
been transmitted to me, have been received. . 





As our correspondents are at present too busy to 
communicate intelligence to us of what passes under 
their notice, we make use of the columns of our co- 
temporaries by transferring several letters from other 


papers. 
From the Hartford, Conn. Times. 


Extract of a letter from a Surgeon in the army to a 
gentleman in this city, dated 


Fort MitcHe tt, (Ala.) July 25th, 1836. 


The voyage from Fort Trumbull to Charleston, S 
C. was long and rough, most of the soldiers sea-sick. 
We then took the railroad to Augusta, 136 miles, and 
from Augusta marched through Georgia to this post, 
230 miles. You can readily conceive how unpleas- 
ant it was for me to march with troops in this coun- 
try, and be exposed to the heat of the day and fogs of 
the night, without even a tent to cover me. We 
bivouaced at night in the open air like Cossacks. No 
tents were furnished, and we were pressed on at the 
rate of 20 and 25 miles per day. In consequence of 
this exposure and fatigue, my health suffered very 
considerably. I arrived here on the 22d of June, at 
which time none of the troops quartered outside of 
the pickets. Many hostile Indians were supposed to 
be in the vicinity. ; 

On the 23d, a very interesting scene took place 
here. About 1000 Indians, men, women and chil- 
dren, of the hostiles, who had surrendered, came in 
here and were disposed of by the commanding officer. 
The warriors were put within the pickets under a 
strong guard, and the women and children were sent 
to encamp at a short distance. The spectacle which 
they presented on entering the place, was the most 
imposing and interesting which I ever beheld. Most 
of the women and children were on horses or ponies. 
The group consisted of all ages, from infancy to 90, 
and of all varieties of complexions, from the white to 
the black, their costumes were fanciful and in many 
respects gaudy. About three hundred warriors were 
put within the pickets. Old Enehemarthla, the dis- 
tinguished Indian Chief, who in the last war fought 
Gen. Jackson, had been previously taken and was in 
irons inatent. He is 84 years old, but his eyes in- 
dicate intelligence and fire,and his countenance would 
give the impression that he was a brave and distin- 
guished man. He has been the most distinguished 
of the Creeks. I have seen a number of distinguished 
Indians among the friendly, but this old man excited 
more curiosity than all others. 

On the 2d July the hostile Indians, to the number 
of 460, left for Arkansas. This is likewise a grand 
show; they were all handcuffed and chained together; 
and in this way they marched to Montgomery, on the 
Alabama, 90 miles. Old Enehemarthla marched dill 
the way, hand-cuffed and chained like the others, and 
I was informed by Capt. Page, the agent for moving 
the Indians, that he never uttered a complaint. I have 
been informed to day by Capt. P. that 2600 have 
already left for Arkansas. In a short time others will 
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be sent. The army has been sent here to protect the 
rights of the citizens, which rights have been estab- 
lished wrongs. The history ofthe land business must 
be known to you. No white man should ever have 
been allowed to purchase lands from the Indians. 

Most of the volunteers and militia have been dis- 
charged ; the regular soldiers are stationed from this 
place to Montgomery, cn the Alabama river, on the 
great mail route, and have been engaged in making 
and mending bridges, which the Indians destroyed, 
and in mending the roads. __. 

I was ordered to establish a hospital at this place ; 
when the regular troops first arrived here, there had 
been no place provided where a sick man could be 
placed. I have been on constant fatigue since I ar- 
rived. At present I have a pretty comfortable hospi- 
tal, and about 50 or 60 patients. It is not a little 
remarkable, that, as far as my knowledge extends, 
not a regular soldier of this army has died since the 
campaign commenced. I have been here upwards of 
a month, and not a death has taken place. The cli- 


mate at present is healthy. 
* * * 7 


* * * * 


How long this campaign will continue, I cannot 
say. The hostile Saihens are all in, but very few 
scattering ones, and in a short time they may all be 
put on the way to Arkansas. Whether the destina- 
tion of this army is finally Florida, or not, I cannot 
say, but this 1s the impression, in case the difficulties 
there should not cease before the season to send troops 
to that sickly place. 

Great odium has been brought upon the army, and 
in my opinion very unmerited, in consequence of the 
failure in Florida. Ifan officer was selected to com- 
mand who was incompetent, as it has been alleged b 
some, the army ought not to suffer in consequence, if 
the officers generally performed their duties with 
punctuality and fidelity. In consequence of the pre- 
sent state of the army, many resignations have taken 
place of excellent officers and worthy men. The 
drones you will find it difficult to drive from the hive. 

This is a very interesting country. The climate, 
on the pine lands, is healthy, but on the rivers, at 
some seasons, is quite unhealthy. Fort Mitchell is 
situated on the Alabama side of the Chattahoochie, 
10 miles below Columbus, and about half a mile from 
the river, on an elevated spot so as to overlook: the 
river and adjacent country. I can cast my eye over 
an extensive plain on the borders of the river, which 
has been settled hundreds, and I know not but thou- 
sands of years. There are traces of extensive forti- 
fications, erected by some Europeans, no doubt, from 
their appearance, over which there is a large growth 
of trees, and none living has any knowledge of their 
history. The Creek nations were very much attach- 
ed to their soil, which, as they said, contained the 
remains of their ancestors, and they leave with great 
reluctance ; and no doubt some have been defrauded 
out of every thing they possessed ; but they must go, 
and I think under all circumstances it is best for them 
to go, and the sooner the better. 





Correspondence of the Baltimore Patriot. 


Fort Towson, 

Red River, July 12, 1836. 

The squadron of dragoons left here for the Sabine 
river a week since, myself and 33 other dragoons 
were left at this post sick. Two have died, and as 
many as are able to march to-morrow morning at 
revellie, will proceed with all possible despatch to 
join the squadron, now at Sulphur Fork, 70 miles 
from this, where = been detained for some 
days in preparing rafts, &c. to cross the high waters. 
I have so far recovered from the dangerous disease 
that raged amongst us, that I am to take charge of 
the detachment in the morning, to join my company. 
That we will have a brush in August there can be no 
doubt, all is bustle and preparations for a move to- 
day. The 7th Infantry start on Thursday morning, 








for Gen. Gaines’ army, a part of the 3d Infantry have 
started; and an express left here an hour for 
Fort Gibson, ordering on the balance of the Infantry 
at that post to proceed on forthwith and join General 
Gaines. The news by the express to-day from Gen. 
Gaines’ army is warlike indeed, he is assembling ali 
the troops he can to oppose the Mexicans who have 
entered Texas 12,000 strong—a large part of the army 
are said to be wild Indians and robbers, with a deter- 
mination to exterminate the Texians. They will 
commit depredations no doubt, and Gen. Gaines will 
be compelled to drive them out of Texas. 





Extract of aletter from Major General Gaines, dated 
Camp SABINE, July 18, 1836. 


The troops here enjoy as much health as I have 
ever witnessed in any partof the United States. We 
are now in tents,have good water from several springs, 
excellent subsistence and other supplies, and in abun- 
‘dance. We expect to hear of some hard fighting in 
Texas soon;I am still convinced that nothing but 
force, and that of a number and description rendering 
it disposable and imposing, will preserve this frontier 
and the disputed territory from assault. We will 
make something of the Sabine next fall and winter. 
We can render it navigable for small steam boats to 
this place seven or eight months in the year for five 
or six thousand dollars. It has been navigable for 
large boats here since the middle of April. There is 
but one raft below of anyimportance. Our excellent 
Admiral Shreeve will take that out in a week or ten 
days. There is one pass from the sea into the bay, 
as [ am assured, which affords from six to seven feet 
water at low tides.—New Orleans Com. Bulletin. 





From the Boston Centinel. 


We have received from an officer on board of the 
U.S. ship Warren, the following interesting letter, 
U. S. sure WARREN, 


dated, 
Pensacola Bay, August 1st, 1836. 


GENTLEMEN : In consequence of some disturban- 
ces which had taken place at Tampico, the Warren 
was ordered by Commodore Dallas to proceed * down 
the Gulf,” along the coast of Mexico, stopping at 
Vera Cruz and Tampico, in order to render any as- 


‘sistance to our citizens, which might be required, 


and to protect our commerce from aggressions, by the 
armed vessels of either party. The passage was 
pleasant, and, on arriving at Vera Cruz, we found the 
place quiet, and the people well-disposed. We lay 
there four days, during which time salutes were ex- 
changed with the fort, and we were honored with a 
visit from our Consul, Mr. Burroughs, when, consid- 
ering our stay as no longer necessary, we weighed 
anchor and made sail for Tampico. 

On arriving at Tampico, we found the port closed, 
and learnt that an embargo had been laid on all the 
shipping in the harbor. cout also reached us, that 
Lt. Osborne and boat’s crew of the U.S. schooner 
Jefferson, had been seized and dmprisoned. There 
not being sufficient water to cross the bar, we imme- 
diately bore away for Pensacola for further orders. 

On arriving here, we were immediately ordered to 
retrace our course to the coast of Mexico, and act as 
occasion would require. In the mean time, Capt. 
Taylor had returned to the U. S. in consequence of 
ill health, and Lt. Samuel F. DuPont was appointed 
to take the command. We again arrived at Vera 
Cruz, and found every thing there in the same satis- 
factory state in which we had left it. On arriving at 
Tampico, we found that the embargo had been taken 
off. e received a visit from our Consul, Mr. Ro- 
bertson, who informed us that the excitement in con- 
sequence of the defeat and capture of Santa Anna, 
was great, and had the Texans thought — to put 
him to death, a general massacre of all the American 
citizens, resident at Tampico, would inevitably have 
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taken place. General Gomez, the author of all the 
mischief which has occurred, has been removed from 
the office of Commandant, and our Consul speaks in 
high terms of the person appointed to succeed him. 
Mur Minister to Mexico, Powhatan Ellis, Esq., is 
indefatigable in his exertions to protect the lives and 
Property of our citizens from outrage. 

ou have probably seen an account of the capture 
of the sehooner Invincible by this ship, and, as the 
reports that have been published are correct, it would 
be unnecessary to repeat them here. 

The U.S. sloop-of-war Concord, Capt. Mix, is at 
Tampa Bay, where she has been ever since her arri- 
val upon the station. The Grampus schooner has 
this day sailed for the same place. ‘The Constellation 
frigate, (flag ship,) the St. Louis sloop-of-war, and 
Warren do., are in port at Pensacola, officers and 
crews all well. The Vandalia is now on a cruise to 
windward. Indeed, considering the climate, the 





squadron has been unusually healthy. Having been 


. continually kept cruising, since we have been upon 


the station, (ten months) our men are now enjoying 
liberty ashore, The ship needs repairs so badly, that 
she will, in all probability, return to the North in 


aa ———— 


MARRIAGES. 





At Warrenton, Va., on the 4th inst., JOHN TAY- 
LOR WILLIAMS, Passed Midshipman U. S. Navy, 
to Miss CATHERINE, only daughter of James SomEr- 
VILLE, Esq. 

At Canterbury, Conn. on the 8th inst., Lieut. DAN- 
VILLE LEADBETTER, of the U.S. Army, to Miss 
ELIZABETH, daughter of Naruan WaresManN, Esq. 

In New York, on the 15th inst., Lieut. GEORGE C. 
THOMAS, of the 4th Artillery, U. S. A., to ANAS- 
TASIA, daughter of the late Capt. Eomunp Kearny, 
British Navy, of Key Grove, N. J. 
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DEATHS. 


_At Fort Drane, Flo., on the 6th Aug., Captain LEM- 
UEL GATES, of the Ist Artillery, U.S. A. 

At Shelbyvilley Ky. on the 20th ult. Lieut. HARRI- 
SON LOUGHBOROUGH, of the 2d Art. U.S. A. 

In Baltimore, on the 10th inst., after a protracted ill- 
ness of several years, Lieut. HENRY Sr. JAMES 
LINDEN, of the 6th regiment U.S. Infantry. 

In Charleston, on the 23d ult., JOHN T. ROBERT- 





October, till when, I shall not fail to communicate | SON, Esq., Navy Agent, aged 37 years. 


eyery circumstance which may be in the least inter- 
esting. 
Allow me to close with wishing you all happiness 
and prosperity, while I subscribe myself 
Yours respectfully. 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL’sS OFFICE, 

Washington, 18 Aug. 1836. 

GENERAL ORDER, 
No. 55. 

The following appointment made by the President 
under the provisions of an Act of Congress, of the 4th 
July last, is published for the information of the Army. 

«© Major ‘TruEMAN Cross, Quarter Master, is hereby 
appointed Acting Quarter Master General of the Army, 
during thé absence of General Jesup, the Quarter Mas- 
ter General from the Seat of Government. 

This appointment to take effect from the 23d day of 
July, 1836. 

ANDREW JACKSON.”’ 
By order of Mas. Gen. Macoms, 
ROGER JONES, Adj’t General. 
SPECIAL ORDER. 

Aug. 20—Assistant Surgeon Russell, ordered to St. 
Augustine, to take charge of the gencral hospital estab- 
lished there. 


RESIGNATION. 
Ist Lieut. W. R. McKee, 3d Artillery, 15 Sept. 
DECLINED. 


Bvt. 2d Lieut. J. W. Judson, 2d Art’y. 
Ist Lieut. T, Grimsley, 2d Dragoons. 
—__ 
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NAVY- 


ORDERS. . 
Lieut. H. K. Hoff, relieved from order of 23d July. 
Lieut. W. C. Wetmore, receiving ship, New York. 
Lieut. C. T. Platt, rendezvous, New York. 
Lieut. J. Mattison, receiving ship, New York. 
P. Mid. W. C. Spencer, Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 











VESSEL REPORTED. 
Ship Coneord, Captain Mix, arrived at Pensacola, 4th 
August, from Tampa Bay ; officers and crew all well. 





| ARMY REGISTER. 
UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this office, A 
-REGISTER OF THE OFFCERS OF THE 
ARMY OF THE UITED STATES: Corrected, 
to this date, at the Adjutant General’s office. 
Price twenty-five cents. ; 
§G-For sale also by the several agents of the Army 
and Navy Chronicle. 
August 





Near Goliad, Texas, in the month of March last, ofa 
wound received in doing battle in the cause of Texian 
liberty and humanity, GEORGE JAMES WARREN 
THAYER, only son of Mrs. Canouine M.THaven, prin. 
pal of the female seminary, at Clinton, Mississippi. 

Mr. Thayer was a young man of uncommon promise. 
He was educated at Maysville college, Ky, and gradua- 
ted in 1833. He served as midshipman on board the 
U.S. ship Vandalia, about two years, and had recently 
returned to Clinton, the residence of his mother, and 
had commenced the study of the law. ; 

At Camp Beuton, Dragoon encampment near Fort 
Towson, Ark., on the 30th June private NELSON 
| THOMPSON, of company F, U.S. Dragoons, late of 
Philadelphia. 

At Fort Towson, on the 12th July, Corporal ENOCH 
G. DANA, of company F, U.S. D. late of Boston. And 
on the 13th July, at the samme place, private WILLIAM 
ANTHONY, of company A, 3dregiment U. S. Infantry, 
late of Philadelphia. 

** Rest, soldiers, rest ! 
Your warfare’s o’er.”? 





REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AND PATRIOTS. 
At Danvers, Mass., Major ANDREW MUNROE, 73. 
At Johnston, R. I., Capt. CALEB REMINGTON, 90. 
In Botetourt county, Va., on the 2Ist ult. WILLIAM 

VHITTEN, of Bedtord, in his 90th year. 
In New York, on the 13th inst., JOHN WM,:-OS- 

DELL, 80. " 

In Andover, Mass., Deacon ASAAC ABBOTT, aged 





91, He was the last to leave the ficld at the battle of 
-Bunker Hill. 

| In East Bridgewater, Mass, 27th ult., Mr. CHRIS- 
| TOPHER SEAVER, a revolutionary pensioner, 90. 

In Hawley, Mass., 8thult. Mr. JOSEPH LONGLEY, 
born in Groton, Mass. Aug. 17, 1744. He was great grand 
son to Wm. Longley, who, with apart of his family were 
killed at Groton, by:the Indians, in 1684—grandson ‘to 
John Longley, who was a captain five years in Canada 
—and son to Joseph Longley, who was mortally wound- 
ed in the battle and defeat of Fort William Henry, 17- 
58. When 16, he was in the French war one year, apd 
helpéd to build the stone barracks at Crown Point, 1760, 
| fle was five years in the Revolutionary War for inde- 
| pendence—in the first eight months’ service, 1775—at 

Ticonderoga, in ’76—at the capture of Burgoyne °77, 
| In December following, while in the van of 100 volun- 
teers, under Major Hull, pursuing a foraging party, 82 
were cut off by the British cavalry, near Derby, depriy- 
ed of their blankets, and put in prison at Philadelphia, 
where more than half died of cold, hunger, and disease. 
In April, 778, he; with others, were put on board a pri- 
son ship for New York, where he was exchanged in Ju- 
ly, and soon after joined his regiment, and was itr the 
battle in Rhode Island, and in that signal retreat under 
Gen. Sullivan. He never lost a turn of duty, and often 
volunteered for others, . eye 
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